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IN PARLIAMENT m. eb 


THIS. WEEK’S NEWS 


IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS on Monday, May 19, 
Mr. Molson, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister of 
Works, informed Mr. Leathers that the Minister. hopes to 
introduce an Order in the next six weeks dealing with the 
whole matter of the licensing of building. The question was 
under review and the Minister might find is possible to make 
some relaxation in the licensing system. p. 766 


MR. GRAHAM HENDERSON, president of the RIBA, has 
been made an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada. This was revealed by Mr. Henderson 
in an interview with a representative of “‘ The Builder” on 
returning from his recent tour of Canada and the U.S.A. 

p. 767 


MR. HOWARD ROBERTSON, ARA, FRIBA, SADG, has 
been nominated predident of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. p. 767 


THE EXHIBITION OF ARCHITECTURAL DRAWINGS 
by students of the Commonwealth schools of architecture, put 
on in London last December, is to become a triennial exhibition 
thanks to a generous gift by Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, MP, FRIBA, 
which will also provide a gold medallion for the author of the 
best set of drawings at each exhibition, with certificates of 
merit to others. p. 767 


“IT SEE GOING, in the not too. distant future, the old 
traditional habit of paying manual workers by the hour. To 
me that has always appeared to be one of the worst features of 
our industrial system. It breeds a sense of time-service ; it 
breeds an altogether undignified notion of manual work ; it 
emphasises to the worker the insecurity of his position.” Sir 
Richard Lloyd-Thomas made this point in a paper on “‘ The 
Human Factor in Management,” reported on p. 786 


DETAILS of several large overseas building projects, in varying 
stages of preparation, are given on p. 791 











KING GEORGE VI MEMORIAL 


‘THE decision in principle that the national memorial to 
King George VI shall take the form of a statue “ in 
some noble setting” in London and a philanthropic scheme 
yet to be decided follows precedent. No doubt the Com- 
mittee which has been set up under the chairmanship of the 
Lord Mayor of London will have many suggestions brought 
to its notice; at the risk of adding to them we hope that 
consideration of the merits of the South Bank site may be 
had. The late King’s interest in the Exhibition, his naming 
of the Royal Festival Hall, and the public attention which 
now is being given to a part of London formerly a “ lost 
country ” to many living north of the river: these factors all 
point to the South Bank as being a possible setting for the statue. 
The philanthropic aspect of the memorial can only interest 
us as individuals, but the hope may be expressed that the 
Committee will have well in mind the lifelong interest in 
the welfare of boys of King George VI, at t his Duke of York’s 
Camp at Southwold and later. 


THE COST OF “PEOPLE’S HOUSES” 


(CORRESPONDENCE published in our contemporary 
The House-Builder for May, between the Director of 

the Eastern Federation of Building Trades’ Employers and 

the Principal Regional Officer of the Ministry of Housing and 

Local Government, Nottingham, indicates that those who 

have been interested to see the costings of the houses built 

at Desford by the Market Bosworth R.D.C. are likely to be 

disappointed. These houses were opened in February last 

by the Minister (Mr. Macmillan) who claimed them as the 

answer to the problem of the cheap house built to the standards 

set out in ‘‘ Housing, 1952.”’ The published price was £972 each. 

Our contemporary estimates the cost per sq. ft. of the 

Market Bosworth house as 21s. 7d., and compares it with the 

Ipswich low-cost houses (27s. per sq. ft.) and The Builder 

low-cost houses at Northampton, built six months later’ 
(27s. 6d. per sq. ft.). ‘‘ How is this very considerable differ- 
ence in price to .be explained?” asks our contemporary, 
adding : “‘ The point seems to us to be of some considerable 
importance, as the Market Bosworth figures are being widely 
quoted, to the disadvantage of local authorities and builders 
in other parts of the country, who appear to be incapable of 
building similar houses except at 20 per cent. greater cost.” 

It is unfortunate, therefore, that the correspondence between 
the Eastern Federation and the Ministry should show that the 
detailed costings of the Market Bosworth houses (which alone 
would substantiate the claim made for them) are not likely to 
be published. ‘‘ The Department’s officers were able to 
assure themselves that these [the prices] were satisfactory, 
and that a profit had been made,” wrote the Principal Regional 
Officer to the Eastern Federation’s Director on April 4, 
adding: “I am informed by our headquarters office that at 
the time their investigations were made, an assurance was 
requested, and was given, that the Department would not 
make public the detailed measuring up of work done and of 
prices paid.” 

The Eastern Federation are not alone, however, in failing 
to obtain details of the costing data. ‘On three occasions 
since the opening in February we ourselves have fruitlessly 
invited the Market Bosworth Council to supply the informa- 
tion. ‘This secrecy is not good enough. If these houses are 
to be used by the Ministry of Housing as a stick with which 
to beat the house-building industry, then their authority 
to do.so should be made public. Again, if these costings are 
genuine, then the Ministry and the Council are in possession 
of something that can clearly help the whole country. to 
reduce the cost of house building. In short, a statement on 
the Market Bosworth houses from Mr. Macmillan’s depart- 
ment is called for; failing its production, the local housing 
authorities and the industry will draw their own conclusions. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


THE HAMMERSMITH SCHOOL 


HERE is a cheerful, vernacular forth- 
rightness about both the word 
Hammersmith and its associations. It is 
one of the most London-ish bits of London 
left, and the pulse of London’s river 
seems to infuse its people and places, 

One of these is the Hammersmith 
School of Building-and Arts and Crafts, 
which has always had strong local associa- 
tions. The school’s exhibition at the 
Building Centre continues until tomorrow 
(May 24) and oughtn’t to have been 
missed, if you’ve left it too late. 

The theme is the school’s place in 
architectural training, and the latter’s 
relation to its other activities. It is 
claimed to be the only one in the South 
of England where architecture, the fine 
and “ancillary ”’ arts and crafts, major 
and minor, are taught and co-ordinated 
under one roof. 

This is a concept to which lip service 
is often paid, but seldom consistently 
followed as realistically as it evidently is 
at Hammersmith. The results seen at the 
Building Centre demonstrate the value 
of this working, if not in actual physical 
collaboration, at least in an atmosphere 
where other aspects of the same humanistic 
problems are being tackled, as it were, 
next door. The architectural exhibits are 
theréfore supplemented and ‘‘ punctuated” 
by those from the art, crafts and allied 
professional courses. All are of a com- 
petent standard at least. The local flavour 
is consequently spiced with an element 
best described as suggesting a variety of 
dishes from the same menu accompanied 
by the right wines. 

This shows that the architectural 
students are kept healthily aware of what 
makes the other chap’s job tick, whether 
it be the painting of a picture or the 
welding of a joint. This asset works both 
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ways ; it is not often that one sees from 
& technical school the subject of joinery 
exemplified by a convoluted ‘ knot” of 
handrail suggesting a sculptural abstract, 
or plastering by an Ionic capital of 
impeccable orthodoxy. These form part 
of a three-dimensional “poster” suc- 
cinctly presenting the syllabus. 

If ever we are to translate the architect 
literally back to ‘‘ Master Builder,” the 
process will be along these lines. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITS 


Thése cannot be commented upon here 
in detail. In the main, the curriculum 
follows a familiar and enforced pattern to 
meet R.I.B.A. requirements. The show 
is divided into pre-Intermediate and pre- 
Final sections as represented by the 
several years of the course, together with 
work of the part-time and evening classes. 
The average is high for a presumably 
“* run-of-the-mill ” selection. There are 
outstanding things—and raw edges, as 
there should be. The practising elder 
generation will perhaps pick on _ the 
working drawings as a weak spot. A 
reasonable answer may be that it is only 
through office experience that the student 
can learn and provide exactly what the 
builder needs to know—and that is 
precisely where such “ qualified” critics 
can help when the “ year’s practical ” 
comes along. 

The drawings, including some adroit 
paper sculpture, are mainly displayed on 
school-made hinged screens arranged so 
as to lead the visitor painlessly round a 
well-lit sequence—a contrast, in at least 
suggesting human occupation, to the 
claustrophobic dreariness of a _ recent 
exhibition in Portland-place ! 

This is a good show, in which the 
Building Centre must share congratula- 
tions. Done on a shoestring, it represents 
what must have been a natural and willing 
collaboration between students and staff. 
Of the former one gets an impression of 
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HAMMERSMITH SCHOOL OF BUILDING AND ARTS AND CRAFTS: Seen 


above is part of this School’s exhibition now on show at the Bajlding Centre. 


(See notes.) 
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young people cheerfully slogging on an 
inc.easingly uphill road, and if they are 
not too sure of being either welcomed or 
wanted when they get there, they are 
facing the prospect with fortitude and 
humour ; of the staff, that they are giving 
their charges their heads while keeping 
their feet firmly on the ground. 

A final panel shows ‘‘ Nine Easy Stages 
—the Architect at Work.” This is clearly 
wishful thinking, but with a witty tongue 
in cheek. Whatever the future holds for 
these young Hammersmith architects, 
and their friends in other departments, 
good luck to them. 


ARCHITECTURAL ADVICE 


AT A MEETING of the Derbyshire 
Education Committee recently, the Plan- 
ning Committee reported that it had 
considered an offer by the Derbyshire 
Committee of the Nottingham, Derby 
and Lincoln Architectural Society to 
provide the services of a panel of architects 
to be available for consultation on building 
proposals of major architectural signi- 
ficance. The services of the panel would 
be provided on a purely voluntary basis 
subject to reimbursement of out-of- 
pocket expenses incurred in advising on 
any matter involving a journey beyond a 
radius of 10 miles from Derby. 

The committee considered that pro- 
fessional advice of this kind would be 
useful in certain instances and, subject 
to review after a period of twelve. months, 
had decided to accept the offer. The 
committee’s action was approved. 


‘LONDON’S GREEN BELT 


AN ASPECT of the Greater London Plan 
which was received with almost universal 
acclamation when it was published in 1945 
was its proposals for the Green Belt. Since 
then the inroads into the Green Belt by 
the L.C.C. and other bodies have made us 
sadder if wiser on the prospects of con- 
trolling the Capital’s monstrous expansion. 
Now another threat is seen in the con- 
sultation at present taking place between 
the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government and the Prison Com- 
missioners, who have their eye on a site 
at the disposal of the Crown of upwards of 
300 acres in the Green Belt near Merstham, 
Surrey, for the erection of an institution 
for the care, study and treatment of 
prisoners, most of whom would require 
psychiatric treatment. 

It has been stated that a protracted 
but vain search has been made for a 
suitable site elsewhere, but this, of course, 
is‘ the usual opening gambit when an 
authority wishes to override good planning 
on grounds. of expediency. In the 1945 
Plan, Professor Sir Patrick Abercrombie 
stated that “‘ every effort should be made 
to stop the expansion of Merstham on 
to the Downs and their approaches,” 
and if the Prison Commissioners succeed 
in their claim it will indeed be a bad day 
for planning—and for London. 


CIAM SUMMER SCHOOL 


ARRANGEMENTS ‘are being made in 
Venice for the CIAM Summer School 
which is to take place there from 
September 10 to October 10 at the 
University Institute of Architecture. The 
School will be open to architectural 
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students in the last year of their training 
and to graduate architects who took their 
degree not more than two years ago. 
Applications for places in the School 
should be madt immediately through the 
secretary of the MARS Group, Mr. 
Gontran Goulden, at the Building Centre, 
26, Store-street, W.C.1. Architects and 
students of architecture may also attend 
s “listeners,” and in their case applica- 
tions should be made direct to the School 
in Venice and Mr. Goulden should also 
be notified of their application. 


THE ROYAL ROBING ROOM 


Tue Ministry oF Works have now 
completed the reinstatement of the Royal 
(Queen’s) Robing Room at the Palace of 
Westminster following its occupation by 
the House of Lords from 1941 to 1950. 

The work involved the removal of the 
Government and Opposition benches, 
together with the oak panelled screens 
forming the two division lobbies, and the 
gallery at the west end of the room which 
accommodated the public and Press. All 
this was hurriedly built into position in 
1941 in order that the Lords could vacate 
their own chamber for the Commons. 

Acoustic material which covered the 
windows to two-thirds: of their height has 
also been removed and the windows, 
which look out on to Victoria Tower 
Gardens have been repaired and reglazed, 
but reglazing has been carried out with 
normal window glass and not with the 
original tinted glass, which was of unusual 
floral design. The restoration of the 
former style of glass may be carried out 
at a later date. 

The whole of the ornate coffered ceiling 
and panelled walls have been cleaned, 
the murals revived and touched up, and 
the special flock wallpaper renewed in the 
upper panels. 


PANELLING REPAIRED 


There have been minor repairs carried 
out to the carved panelling and new oak 
panels made and fixed in front of radiators 
under the windows. The whole of the 
electric lighting and heating systems have 
been overhauled and rewired and fittings 
cleaned. 

The embroidery over the Throne dais 
depicting the Royal Coat of Arms in 
enriched colour has been remounted on 
new hand loomed silk velvet and the 
original carpet has been replaced with 
close fitting felt to the margin. There 
has been little repainting or regilding and 
the very ornate detail has been cleaned 
and touched up as necessary in order to 
restore the room to good condition. 


*« SIR, I BEG TO APPLY . 


‘‘ IN THE COURSE of the past few weeks 
{ have applied for various posts open for 
architects, or architectural assistants,” 
writes a correspondent. ‘In no case, to 
date have I received any reply or ever 
acknowledgment of receipt of my applica- 
tion.” Complaints couched in similar 
terms reach us at intervals sufficiently 
frequent to induce the belief that adver- 
tisers of situations vacant are often less 
courteous to their applicants than. they 
ought to be. If an organisation or an 
individual invites applications for a Pgst, 
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an obligation is assumed to inform all 
applicants (and not only those selected 
or short listed) of the decision. People 
who reply to advertisements for posts are 
people to whom a reply is of high import- 
ance, and the exercise of a little more 
imagination by advertisers could do much 
to ease the minds of others. 


DUBLIN REVISITED 


ARCHITECTURE in Dublin will be the 
theme of a talk to be given by Mr. J. M. 
Richards in the next edition of “ Prospect,” 
the B.B.C. Third Programme’s monthly 
review of current questions in architecture 
and town planning. ‘The broadcast will 
take place on May 28 from 8:55 to 
9.15 p.m. Mr. Richards revisited Dublin 
a short time ag@ and in his talk he will 
discuss the city’s architectural and plan- 
ning successes—and failures. 


THE LEVERHULME SCHOLARSHIP 


THE PRINCIPAL of the Cheltenham 
College of Art, Mr. R. Stanley G. Dent, 
must have been a contented man when he 
heard that one of his students, Mr. 
Stuart R. Lewis, had won this year’s 
Leverhulme Scholarship, for it is the third 
time in four years that a student of the 
College has won this architectural award 


EAST KILBRIDE ARCHITECT 


Mr. Frank Scott, L.R.I.B.A., th 
chief housing architect of Glasgow cor- 








COMING EVENTS 


MONDAY, MAY 26 


FEDERATION OF MAsTER BUILDERS.—Luncheon at 
which Mr. David Eccles, Minister of Works, will be 
chief guest; to be followed by a talk by Mr. W. J. 
Brown and the A.G.M. Connaught Rooms, Great 
Queen-street, W.C.2. 1 p.m. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF Arts.—Last of three lectures on 
“« The Festival of Britain in Retrospect,’’ by Sir Gerald 
Barry. R.S.A., John Adam-street, W.C.2. 6 p.m. 

HousinG CENTRE ‘TRUST. —Opening of conference on 
“‘ Housing at the Right Rents,’’ County Hall, S.E.1. 
2.30 p.m. Opening address by Mr. Harold Macmillan, 
followed by slides and description of ‘‘ The Architecture 
of Ss tx Estates,’”’ by Mr. J. H. Forshaw. 

‘ R.I.C.S.—A.G.M. 12, Great George-street, S.W.1. 

p.m. 

TUESDAY, MAY 27 

HousiInG CENTRE “TRUst.—Conference continues. 
10.30 a.m. Paper on “‘ Are Post-War Housing Standards 
Too High?” By Mr. Ian M. Leslie. 2.30 p.m. Paper 
on ‘‘ Should Rents and State Assistance be Adjusted 
to Family Income ?’’ By Dr. Marian Bowley. At 
County Hall, S.E.1 


L.M.B.A. (Sourumt AREA).—Luncheon, to be 
pat by an address by Mr. E. L. Jones, M.B.E., 
© Working Conditions in the Industry from Opera- 
tive’s Point of View.’ Cafe Royal, North End, 
Croydon. 1 p.m. 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 28 


B.B.C. THIRD PROGRAMME.—T alk on the architecture 
een planning of Dublin, by Mr. J. M. Richards. 
8.5. 

A. "Y a Indoor Gardening,”’ by Mr. Peter Shepheard, 
A.R.I.B.A. 34, Bedford-square, W.C.1. 8 p.m. 

INDUSTRIAL Co-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION.—‘ Educa- 
tion for Management in the U.S.A,’”’ by Sir Hugh 
Chance. Royal Empire Society, Northumberland- 
avenue, W.C.2. 1.15 p.m. 

HovusinG CENTRE ‘TRUST.—Conference continues. 
10.30 a.m. Paper on “‘ The Role of Private Enterprise 
and Other Housing Agencies.”” By Mr. Henry Wells. 
2.30 p.m. County Hall, S.E.1. Tours. 


FRIDAY, MAY 30 


VICTORIA AND ALBERT MusguM.—Opening of an 
exhibition of the Brunswick Art Treasures. V. and A. 
Museum, South Kensington. Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Continuing open until August 24. 

RoyaL INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN. —* Sir 
Christopher Wren Through xe Drawings,” by Mr. 
John Summerson, F.S.A., A.R.I.B.A. 21, Albemarle- 
street, W.1. 9 p.m. 

BUILDING CENTRE AND CEMENT AND CONCRETE 

SSOCIATION.—‘‘ Surface Treatments,’”’ by Mr. J. G. 
Wilson, A.R.I.B.A. Building Centre, 26, Store-street, 
W.C.1. 2.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MAY 31 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION OF BUILDERS’ FOREMEN 
AND CLERKS OF WorkKS.—Annual social and dance. 
Town Hall, St. Pancras, N.W.1. 7.15 p.m. 
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‘* Say, Hank, is there anything in this 

rumour that the name of the Presidential 

residence will soon be altered to ‘ The 
Dwight House’?” 





poration, has been appointed chief archi- 
tect for the East Kilbride Development 
Corporation. He will take up his duties 
in the new town on June 16. 


RECORDS ARCHITECT 


LonNDON CouUNTY COUNCIL invites 
applications for the superannuable post 
of architect in charge of the historic 
records section of the architects depart- 
ment, salary £1,002 — £1,143. Further 
details are given elsewhere in this issue. 


PROFESSIONAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. CHRISTOPHER MARTINDALE, BE ace and 
Mr. F. GERALD JACKSON, A.R.I.B.A., at present 
carrying on an architectural practice at Cathedral- 
chambers, Castle-street, Carlisle, in the style of Messrs. 
J. H. Martindale and Son, give notice that from June 1 
next the name or style of the firm will be Messrs. 
Martindale and Jackson. 

Mr. Couin LairD, A.R.I.B.A., Dip.Arch., announces 
that he is opening a practice in Trinidad, British West 
Indies, where he will be pow to receive trade cata- 
logues and samples at the following address, c.o Pereira, 
40, Ellerslie Park, Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, B.W.L. 

Messrs. R. T. DAY AND PARTNERS, chartered quantity 
surveyors, announce that they have moved their 
Colchester office to 50, Crouch-street, Colchester, and 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues at that 
address. 

Messrs. H. J. BABEY AND PARTNERS, quantity and 
building surveyors, have transferred their head office 
to larger premises at Cecil Chambers, 76-86, Strand, 
London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temole Bar 5220 and 5229), 
and would appreciate ‘the receipt of trade catalogues, 
etc. Their branch office at 13, David-mews, Portman 
Mansions, Baker-street, W.1, is being retained. 


FROM “THE BUILDER” OF 1852 
Saturday, May 22, 1852 


THE PROFESSION.—A _ correspondent 
directs our attention to the fact that, in the 
Chester Chronicle of May 15th, in an 
account of insolvency, &c. Richard Cross is 
represented as being opposed by Walter 
Instrip, sawyer and architect. What next ? 
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“* Architectural Relief’’: Model for Concrete. 
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By Frank Dobson, A.R.A. 


SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY 


The Exhibits Reviewed 
By MARFORIE MORRISON 


former ‘“‘ Keeper” of the Tate, 

discussing the changing meaning of 
words, said that ‘‘ Pretty ” had never been 
allowed to go up into Class I. ‘‘ Nice”’ 
he put down as one of the most English 
words in the language because, in its 
present cool and non-committal character, 
all it asserts is “‘ More agreeable than not.” 
These two words describe the majority 
of the sculpture exhibits at this year’s 
Royal Academy. So much that is nice 
and pretty, so little that can go up into 
Class I. Submerged in ‘‘ More agreeable 
than not” we long to be enraptured or 
horrified, it does not much matter which. 
But that is not to be, although a con- 
scientious tour in search of a thrill reveals 
some very interesting things that the dis- 
couraged eye did not pick out on a first 
glance round. 





“‘1910”: Earthenware Figure. 
By Marion Morris. 


Beginning with a look at general 
arrangement, let us go quickly past the 
merely nice and stop only at the things 
outside of that category. Last yea1’s 
policy of grouping the sculpture together 
has been followed with success, and we 
have the Central Hall and Lecture Room 
devoted almost entirely to ‘sculpture. 
Gallery VI is peopled exclusively with 
terra-cottas, watercolours forming.a back- 
ground—a very pleasant arrangement. 


SOME TERRA-COTTA WORK 


Among the terra-cottas, John Skeaping’s 
Mexican woman ‘‘Tehuana”’ stands out 
a mile. This short woman, broad, solid 
and monumental, in ritual attitude with a 
bowl on her head, smells of ancient 
civilisations. Her full-skirted figure is 
expressed with simplicity and economy, 
the surface relieved with applied pattern 
in earth colours, red, ochre and white. 
Exactly why she makes the rest of the 
roomfull fade away is hard to tell. Poss- 
ibly because the essential character of the 
woman is brought, out undisguised by 
casual details. Certainly the arrogant 
and passionate lift of “‘ Tehuana’s ”’ head 
lingers in the memory. 


ARCHITECTURAL SCULPTURE 


Let us take architectural sculpture next, 
a branch of the art that has its own 
problems, and which should really be 
judged only in relation to the building, 
facade or wall for which. it was designed. 
Most of the architectural works are 
unimaginative, dull and safe but two 
stand out as being workmanlike, well 
composed and having architectural scale. 
The first is James Woodford’s model for 
a Portland stone group to flank the main 
entrance to the new Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. ‘This group has to be 
thought of as higher up and further away 
from the eye; it is probably in accord 
with the building, and shows a well 
nourished young man rather uncomfort- 
ably astride the neck of a bull. It builds 
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up well as a composition and has scale. 
Nearby is the young man’s twin, looking 
equally uncomfortable on the back of a 
fish, expressing the Fisheries side of the 
Ministry. It is too easy,.and not quite 
fair, to see the funny side of Government 
building sculpture, but taking into account 
how controlled the sculptor is by tradition 
(and by a committee), we should only 
marvel that the results are not worse. 
It takes courage to tackle such a weighty 
proposition, and James Woodford has, 
under limiting conditions, made a very 
good job of it. 

Consider now Frank Dobson’s “ Archi- 
tectural Relief,” a model for concrete. 
This again is big in size, big in feeling 
and highly formalised; it shows two 
recumbent figures, in relief, lying top to 
tail and filling the rectangle very nicely: 

All is clear and above board except for 
some disjointed letters of the. alphabet 
left lying about, which on consideration 
form some words in Latin. One feels that 
as the design gains nothing from this 
arrangement it would have been better 
to have a readable inscription. Apart 
from this quibble it is a very satisfactory 
piece of decoration. 


PORTRAIT BUSTS 


This year the Exhibition is rich in 
portraits, some by interesting sculptors 
and some of interesting sitters, but space 
forces us to single out only one or two 





“‘Tehuana’’: Painted terra-cotta. By Fohn 
Skeaping, A.R.A. 


for comment. First there is “ Jacqueline 
and Madeleine,” by Benno Schotz, two 
heads, ‘sisters surely, posed together in a 
delightful composition. ‘These heads are 
treated completely realistically and in- 
vested with an unusual vividness ; even 
the rebellious hair is alive. There is 
something of Epstein’s vitality here. 
Worthy of note also are the bust of Peter 
Ustinov (a gift to any sculptor), by 
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** The Golden Head’: Bronze. 
Lambert, R.A. 


By Maurice 


Franta Belsky ; the rough textured bronze, 
‘* Head of a Spaniard,” by Simon Chinn, 
and last but not least ‘‘ Wonder Child,” a 
small Maillolesque child’s head by that 
sculptress of small output and great 
ability, Dora Gordine. 

Gallery IX leads us up another path 
with a glass case full of the small and 
precious—little statuettes and groups in 
ivory, earthenware, terra-cotta and bronze. 
Some of these are a delight and perfect 
in their small way. There are two 
beauties ‘‘ Comus ” and “‘ La Tristezza,” 
by Audrey Blackman, whose work de- 
lighted us so much in last year’s Academy. 
Again she uses matt biscuit’ coloured 
terra-cotta, contrasting plain surfaces with 
patterned ones. The little. figures have 
elaborate hair and draperies and expressive 
heads with featureless faces. 

The other charmers are a pair of 
earthenware figures, ‘‘ Horsewoman ” and 





“* Yacqueline ana Madeleine’? (children of 
J. A. Cota, F.R.I.B.A.) : Bronze By Benno 
Schotz, R.S.A. 
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*° 1910,” Ly Marion Morris. These are 
character and costume studies, beautifully 
modelled, satirical and full of humour 
without being caricatures. The surface 
is highly glazed, with line drawing in 
colour on the biscuit ground ; the crafts- 
manship is exquisite. 


THREE EXHIBITS 


There are still a few pieces, in no 
particular category that I have not yet 
mentioned. For instance, Maurice Lam- 
bert’s three exhibits which are intriguing 
because of his interest in colour and un- 
usual materials. One is a rather tradi- 
tional little figure in lead of a dead gun- 
metal colour. The second “ Lucifer ”’ is 
a bright aluminium figure poised on a rock 
of rose-coloured marble. Although this 
has just escaped being in the car mascot 
class, it is an adventurous piece of work. 
The third, called the ‘‘ Golden Head,” 
(and it is a really golden bronze) is a 
quiet, serene and beautiful thing. Charoux 
is back to his real form with a sincere 
and tender study of a boy holding a 
pigeon. 

Let us end up with a suggestion that 
any architect looking for a sculptor to 
decorate, say, a Hertfordshire school 
entrance hall, should have a look at the 
work of Huxley - Jones, particularly 
number 1478. 


Water-colours, etc, at the 
Royal Academy 


RCHITECTURE, both for its own 
sake and as an incidental feature in 
landscape, is generally well represented 
in smaller works at the Academy, particu- 
larly in the water-colours, and so it is 
this year, though comparatively few such 
exhibits are by architects. Only two 
architect - Academicians contribute works 
of this kind—Mr. Curtis Green and 
Professor Richardson. Mr. Curtis Green 
has three exhibits that catch the eye— 
Padstow Harbour (855), Santa Maria del 
Sasso, Maggiore (931), and-Blakeney (941), 
all characteristic little symphonies in 
delicate water-colour. Professor Richard- 
son has two exhibits, both Scottish sub- 
jects, the first (907), Waiting for the 
Princess, Perth, being an atmospheric 
study of a small knot of expectant on- 
lookers, and the second (915), St. George’s 
Church, Edinburgh, a swift impression 
of classic architecture in grey northern 
light. 

Mr. Henry Rushbury, R.A., is well 
represented in the water-colours with 
five works, in which architecture - is 
recorded with all the sympathetic skill 
expected from this ~ artist—Edinburgh 
(897), Two Churches, Menton (901), 
Piazza Signoria, Florence (919), The 
Harbour, Menton (923), and The Frontier, 
Menton (927). The dramatic Approach 
to the Cathedral, Blois (988), is well 
shown by Mr. Dennis Flanders in a 
pen-and-ink and wash drawing in which 
the multi-columned building towers up 
above flights of steps that climb between 
gorge-like walls. Another powerful draw- 
ing of wholly architectural interest is 
that of S. Maria della Salute, Venice 
(1000), by Mr. Frank. Hoar, who again 
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makes effective use of that sharp, back- 
ward-tilted perspective which he often 
adopts in his drawings to accentuate 
dramatic effect. 

Many other exhibits of architectural 
interest are to be seen, not only in the 
Large South Room, but among the draw- 
ings, engravings and .etchings, etc., in 
Gallery [X, where this year Mr. Leonard 
R. Squirrell, having deserted architecture 
for the nonce, is represented by a charming 
mezzotint, Trees by a Stream (1192). 
Unfortunately, we have no space for 
detailed reference to many attractive 
works, but, going rather outside the scope 
of this short note, would call attention to 
a painting of distinction in oils by an 
architect, Mr. Max Hofler, The Towers 
and Spires of Oxford (373). Who said 
architects could not paint ? 


G. J. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Sir JoHN Soane. By John Summerson. 
(London: Art and Technics, Ltd.) Price 
10s. 6d. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE. By Dr. Oscar 
Faber. (London: E. and F. N. Spon, Ltd.) 
Price 30s. 


BUILDING AND PuBLIC WoRKS ADMINIS- 
TRATION ESTIMATING AND COosTING. 4th Ed. 
By Spence Geddes. (London: George 
Newnes, Ltd.) Price 35s. 


DaTA Book FoR Civit ENGINEERS <Vol. 2 
—Specifications and Costs.) By E. E. Seelye. 
(London: Chapman and Hall.) Price 104s. 


TEN. STEPS TO Power. By Gerald 
Nabarro. (London: St. Catharine Press, 
Ltd.). Price 3s. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. By Lewis 
W. Phillips. (London: Macdonald and Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd.). Price 12s. 6d. 


Cirvit ENGINEERING PLANT AND METHODS. 
By Rolt Hammond. (London:  Enrnest 
Benn, Ltd.). Price 25s. 


KEMPE’S ENGINEER'S YEAR Book 1952. 
Vol. 1 and 2. (London: Morgan Bros. 
(Publishers), Ltd.). Price 70s. 


ELIZABETHAN AND JACOBEAN ARCHITECTURE. 
By Marcus Whiffen. (London: Art and 
Technics, Ltd.) Price 15s. 


SCANDINAVIA. By Eric De Maré. 
don: B. T. Batsford, Ltd.) Price 21s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF BUILDING ESTATES. 
By Edwin Robinson and Lewis Keeble. (Lon- 
don: The Estates Gazette, Ltd.) Price 
52s. 6d. 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. By John B. 
Thirlwell. (London: Macdonald and Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd.) Price 20s. 


MOobDeERN HospPIraL PLANNING. By G. Birch- 
Lindgren. (London: Constable and Co., 
Ltd.) Price 36s. 


A SHort DICTIONARY OF FURNITURE. By 
John Gloag. (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd.) Price 42s. 


STRUCTURE IN BUILDING. By W. Fisher 
Cassie and J. H. Napper. (London: The 
Architectural Press.) Price 30s. 


(Lon- 


« Books reviewed in these columns 
may be obtained on application to the 
Book Centre, “The Builder,” 4, Catherine- 
street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Cash (which 
should include 6d. to cover postage and 
packing) should accompany the order. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 
To the Editor of The Builder. 


IR,—There is, of course, something in 
the association of ideas in connection 
with architecture, as suggested by your 
correspondent, Mr. Hosken, last week, 
but, carried to the extreme, it must hinder 
development. .For instance, if church 
design had been stabilised on Earl’s 
Barton or Bradford-on-Avon, we should 
never have had the structural achievements 
of the later Middle Ages or the fan vaulting 
of Henry VII’s Chapel. Or take factories. 
The factories: of the early years of the 
Industrial Revolution look like grim, 
forbidding prisons ; the light, airy fac- 
tories of to-day bear no resemblance to 
them. Orschools : Robson’s multi-storey 
Board Schools were long regarded as the 
standard type ; the contemporary school 
is unrecognisable by that standard, in 
fact, it looks more like what we now think 
of as a factory, though with growing 
familiarity we recognise it at once as a 
school. Obviously, there is nothing im- 
mutable about the association of ideas. 

So I believe it will be with regard to 
Coventry Cathedral. Here is a building 
clearly of our own day, visually owing 
little to precedent but nevertheless deeply 
spiritual in inspiration. The design, I 
believe, is one that will ‘‘ improve with 
acquaintance,” and it may well mark a 
new departure in church building. 

FORWARD. 


To the Editor of The Builder. 


IR,—The quotation on the title page 
of this year’s Academy catalogue is 
from Sickert, and is as follows :— 

The error of the critical quidnunc is to 
suppose that the older things are superseded. 
They are NOT superseded, they have been 
ADDED TO. That is all. 

This axiom has distinct relevance to the 
design of Coventry Cathedral. Tradi- 
tionalists and modernists alike, though 
neither are likely to be completely satisfied 
with the philosophy, would have more 
peace of mind if they took it to heart. 


THE STANDARD METHOD OF 
MEASUREMENT 
To the Editor of The Builder. 


IR,—Mr. H. C. Siederer, in his letter 
in your issue of May 9, is wrong in 
giving the impression that the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors in 
inviting suggestions for the improvement 
of the Standard Method of Measurement 
is solely responsible for the amendment 
of that document. 

The fact is that those engaged on 
estimating on bills of quantities may 
communicate their suggestions either to 
the N.F.B.T.E. or direct to the Standard 
Method of Measurement Standing Joint 
Committee. Equally, professional quantity 
surveyors may send their suggestions to 
their respective professional societies for 
submission to the standing committee, 
or they may send such suggestions direct 
to the committee. Apart from this I 
can only applaud Mr. Siederer for writing 
such very good sense. 
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The bill of quantities is a statement 
of measured work set out in schedule 
form on account paper (foolscap folio). 
It is intended to be priced, not read; 
the descriptions must fully embrace the 
work, but they must be concise. This 
requirement can be achieved by full use 
of the trade preamble which i intended as 
reading matter and should extend over the 
quantity and money columns in long lines 
for easy reading. The spirit of the S.M.M. 
intends this, but rigid compliance with 
individual clauses, as Mr. Siederer points 
out, together with a legalistic approach 
by the quantity surveyor, produce a 
graceless bill. 

Now that the specification is no longer 
a contract document few surveyors use 
the phrase ‘‘as described”? (other than to 
refer to a preamble perhaps). But it is 
quite a general practice to bring in copious 
allusions to the reference numbers only 
of British Standard Specifications. 

Nowhere is the surveyor’s narrow 
approach more clearly seen than in bills 
produced “in accordance”? with what is 
supposed to be a simplified version of the 
S.M.M., namely, the Code for the Measure- 
ment of Building Work in Small Dwelling 
Houses. Here, many bills of quantities 
become veritable patent specifications. 
Staircases and_ sanitary fittings are 
notorious examples of this. 

Just as the quantity surveyor expects 
a legitimate patronage of his services, 
so let an industrial artist or professional 
typographer be engaged-in preparing for 
Press any new edition of the S.M.M. 
Then will the S.M.M. become a mirror 
for the endeavours of those charged with 
the preparation of bills of quantities and 
will more overtly respect the true spirit 
of a very civilised document. 

C. R. Vinycoms. 
Leagrave, Luton, Beds. 


BUILDERS’ ACCOUNTS 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


To the Editor of The Builder. 


IR,—Why is it that municipal and 
county corporations are so dilatory 
in paying their dues to builders for work 
done? The normal contract provides for 
monthly progress payments to be made 
within 14 days of the architect’s certificates, 
and while private parties endeavour to 
adhere to this pledge, many corporations 
are by no means so reliable in meeting 
their obligations. 

Indeed, one very large public body 
uses its own form of contract, in which it 
avoids promising to pay within any such 
maximum period, with the result that 
contractors are often kept waiting for 
payment four or five weeks after the value 
of the month’s work has been agreed. 
So far it has refused all representations 


AND 








BUILDING LICENSING 


Be Monday, May 19, Mr. Molson, 

Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Works, informed Mr. Leathers 
that the Minister hopes to introduce an 
order in the next six weeks dealing with 
the whole matter of the licensing of 
building. The question was under review 
and the Minister might find it possible 
to make some relaxation in the licensing 
system. 
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to adopt the standard forms of contract 
accepted by the R.I.B.A. and the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers. 

But the worst delay of all takes place 
after the contract has been completed 
and the final account, as agreed between 
surveyor and builder, submitted. There 
must be many hundreds of builders who 
are still waiting for final payments for 
work completed from one to two years 
ago. The effects of this: laxity are as 
follow :— 

1. Since wages must be met, pay- 
ment of merchants’ accounts is post- 
poned, and the builder has to forgo his 
monthly settlement discount. 

2. In these days when some materials 
are in short supply, the builder who 
keeps his supplier waiting for payment 
is subsequently left waiting for these 
materials. 

3. Small firms fully employing a 
limited capital, in extreme cases, may 
be driven into liquidation, and in any 
event must secure an overdraft or 
increase an existing one. 

All these considerations increase the 
builder’s costs and must be taken into 
account when tendering for future work. 
In these days, when so much building work 
is in the hands of public authorities, their 
dilatoriness is casting a shadow over one 
of our largest industries, and increasing 
the cost of its products. 

In conclusion, should we not be able 
to look to public bodies as examples of 
good commercial behaviour ? Should not 
the conscience that promotes such high 
standards in the trusteeship of public 
funds also provoke them to pay their 
debts with due promptitude ? 

A. ‘T. H. 'Fazzor. 

1, The Green, Bromley, Kent. 


HOLIDAYS WITH PAY 
To the Editor of The Builder. 


IR,— With reference to the letter from 
Mr. E. J. Chapman (The Builder, 
May 2), of the Building and Civil Engineer- 
ing Holidays Scheme Management, Ltd., 
we would like to point out that one of our 
employees was retained on a most import- 
ant hospital contract and it was not 
possible for him to take his holiday within 
the stipulated period. We communicated 
with the Holidays Scheme Management 
pointing this out and suggesting they 
should refund the money on the holiday 
pay card. This they refused to. do and, 
because this man was helpful to the con- 
tract, he not only had to forego a holiday 
but also lost the money we consider was 
due to him. 

Possibly Mr. G. J. MacMillan has had 
similar experiences and I do not doubt 
that he, like I, would be interested to 
know what has happened to this money. 

W. R. HERBERT, Director, 
F. J. Moreton and Son, Ltd. 
171, Gipsy-road, S.E.27. 


RIBA MEDAL FOR HERTS 


The RIBA Architecture Bronze Medal 
for the Essex, Cambs and Herts Society of 
Architects’ area, for 1951, will be pre- 
sented to Mr. C. H. Aslin, CBE, FRIBA, 
at the Templewood Primary School, 
Welwyn Garden City (the subject of the 
award), on Saturday, May 24, at 3.45 p.m. 
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CANADIAN TOUR 


Mr. Henderson’s Impressions 


= the early hours of Tuesday morning, 

Mr. Graham Henderson, P.R.I.B.A., 
stepped off the “‘Queen Mary” boat train 
after a four-week tour of Canada and the 
U.S.A. In an interview with a representa-’ 
tive of The Builder the President, looking 
bronzed and very fit, described his tour 
of 14,000 miles made in company with 
his wife and Mr. Spragg, Secretary 
R.I.B.A. Landing on April 18 at Quebec, 
the party visited in rapid succession 
Montreal, Ottawa, ‘Toronto, Chicago, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Sicamous, Vancouver, 
Victoria (Vancouver Island), Partland 
(Oregon), San Francisco, Washington and 
New York. 

Mr. Henderson described Canada as a 
land of golden opportunity for any 
architect who was not obsessed with 
security and who welcomed hard work. 
“'The volume of work being done is 
immense,” he said, ‘‘ though the emphasis 
has recently been changed, by reason of 
the defence requirements. Those archi- 
tects who are in on defence work are busy 
but some civil work, especially building 
requiring steel, has been postponed. 
But in many parts, particularly in Alberta, 
the chances for young men seem bright.” 
Canadian offices, however, were only 
interested in people who were prepared 
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to chance their arm by going out there, 
Mr. Henderson added. 

Asked his views about the. quality of 
Canadian architecture, the President said 
that, as in every country, it varied. 
““'The best is very good indeed, but there 
appears to be much building that has 
gone up without the> services of an 
architect.’’ It came as a surprise to him 
that so few buildings were the subject of 
architectural competitions which so often 
produced novel solutions to difficult plan- 
ning problems. 

Both in Canada and the U-.S.A.,, 
aichitects were deeply concerned with 
the subject of architectural education. 
“The American Institute of Architects 
have just decided to produce what they 
call ‘a new testament for education’ and 
in this the period of practical experience 
necessary for the young architect looms 
large,”’ said Mr. Henderson. ‘‘ The period 
varies from State to State, but the average 
is about three years. ‘Their problems in 
this matte, seem much the same as 
our’s.” _ He was impressed with the 
standard of training in the architectural 
schools. One of these—attached to the 
University of Alberta—was planning a 
School of Fine Arts on permanent lines 
at Banff. 

Mr. _Henderson was struck by the 
apparent lack of interest shown by 
architects in Canada in the housing field, 
especially in the small house. ‘“ Tese 
small houses struck me as being neither 








Mr. 
S.A.D.G., who has been nominated President of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. 


HOWARD ROBERTSON, A.R.A., 


particularly well 
planned nor con- 
structed. There 


should be a big field 
for the architect in 
designing and super- 
vising the layout of 
the housing estate.” 
During the stay in 
Vancouver for the 
R.A.I.C. annual as- 
sembly, a signal honour 
was conferred on Mr. 
Henderson by the 
Royal Architectural 
Institute of Canada in 
making him an Honor- 


ary Fellow of the 
Institute. Mr. Glenn 
Stanton (President, 


American Institute of 
Architects) was simi- 
larly honoured. With 
the Honorary Fellows 
decked in gowns and 
mortarboards, the in- 
vestment with’ medal- 
lions appears to have 
been an _ impressive 
occasion, especially as 
the new Fellows were 
required to make a 
solemn declaration 
concerning ~ the __ re- 
sponsibilities and 
duties which they 
have accepted. At the 
final session of the 
assemblythe 
President was pre- 
sented with a totem 
pole for permanent 
exhibition at the 
R.I.B.A. headquarters. 


F.RIB.A., 
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The visit to Washington (where the 
President handed over to the American 
Institute of Architects the candelabra 
presented by the R.I.B.A.) was the last 
official function before the small 
Presidential party left for New York. 
The success of the tour is summed up in 
the telegram to Mr. Henderson from the 
President of the A.I.A. (Mr. Stanton), 
read at a farewell dinner in New York on 
the eve of departure for home. “ You, 
with Mrs. Henderson and Bill, have left 
many,; many friends in Canada and the 
United States. Affection and best wishes 
follow the wake of your long trail. Thank 
you so much for coming.” 


‘ Architectural Training 
in the Commonwealth 
MR. BOSSOM’S GIFT 


ONE of the brightest of recent ideas in 
the field of architectural education 
found expression last December in the 
form of the exhibition of architectural 
drawings by students of the Common- 
wealth schools of architecture, put on in 
London at the instance of Professor H. O. 
Corfiato, head of the Bartlett School, 
University College. This exhibition per- 
formed two important functions: the 
invitation to send was keenly appreciated 
by the Commonwealth students, and the 
eyes of many in this country were opened 
to the high standard of design and execu- 
tion of much of the work displayed. 
The exhibition has since visited some of 
the contributing Commonwealth countries. 


These exhibitions are costly to assemble, 
and their future has been in doubt. 
Anxiety is now relieved by a most generous 
gift by Mr. Alfred C. Bossom, M.P., 
F.R.I.B.A., which will not only allow 
future exhibitions to be held at three- 
yearly intervals, but will also provide a 
gold medallion for the author of the best 
set of drawings at each exhibition, with 
certificates of merit to others. 
“Announcing this proposal at an informal 
luncheon given on Monday in the House 
of Commons—attended by the Minister 
of Education (Miss Florence Horsbrugh); 
the. Parliamentary Secretary for Com- 
monwealth Relations (Mr. John Foster) ; 
the Hon. F. W. Doidge (Minister for 
External Affairs, New Zealand); Sir 
Lancelot Graham; Professor Corfiato ; 
Mr. A. B. Knapp-Fisher and Professor 
Ifor Evans (Provost, University College)— 
Mr. Bossom said he believed such an 
exhibition could elevate the architecture 
of the Empire and, by bringing together 
the work of students from.many lands, 
forge a further bond of Empire. Professor 
Ifor Evans, accepting the gift on behalf of 
the College, expressed their delight at 
being enabled to put the exhibition on a 
permanent basis, and the Minister of 
Education indicated that she would watch 
the development of the scheme with keen 
interest. 

Mr. Bossom—to whom the cause of 
architectural education already owes 
a debt—may well feel that he has done 
nothing ‘better than to put on a per- 
manent basis this valuable experiment in 
Commonwealth relations. q 
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PORTSMOUTH 


ARCHITECTS: A. E. COGSWELL & SONS, IN CONJUNCTION WITH 


DAVID E. NYE & PARTNERS 


HE first section of. the new Royal Sailors’ Home 
Club, at Portsmouth, was opened recently. 
The Club was originally built on part of the site in 
1851 for the use of the men of the Royal and Merchant 
Navies and the Royal Marines, and the buildings were 
gradually extended and enlarged up to the outbreak 
of the last war, when the whole of the premises were 
destroyed by enemy action in 1942. 
The new seven-storeyed building, when completed, 


will provide approximately 1,000 bed-sitting rooms, 
restaurant, two lounges (one for the use of sailors 
and the other for personnel of the W.R.N.S.), billiard 
rooms, bar, barbers’ shops, and extensive locker space 
and bathroom accommodation in the basement for 
the use of sailors on short leave. The section of the 
building now completed consists of the basement, 
ground and first floors of the front wing, and contains 
the basement locker space with its bathrooms and 


Site and block plan, 
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Vestibule gallery at first-floor level. Below : View from vestibule gallery overlooking entrance hall. 


showers, etc., and the basement boiler, plenum and although the floor level is well below the natural 
electrical control rooms. ground water level. ‘The superstructure is a steel 

The two basements were constructed of water- frame with pre-cast floor units and brick cladding 
proofed reinforced concrete, and “were not tanked, walls in two colours, and divided by stone horizontal 
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string course bands, and with stone 
copings and dressings. The lounges, 
entrance hall and galleries have been 
panelled in decorative hardwoods 
with fibrous plaster moulded ceil- 
ings, and full use has been made of 
ornamental metal grilles, screens 
and railings, to provide an atmos- 
phere of richness. A _lenscrete 
dome, 26 ft. in diameter, covers 
the circular entrance vestibule which 
runs up through two storeys with 
slender supporting black terrazzo 
columns to the gallery and dome. 
The plumbing and drainage system 
called for ingenuity in design, and 
all runs were laid out on special 
detail drawings before the quantity 
surveyors commenced their measur- 
ing. As there was no applicable 
data on English practice suitable 
for the large volume of effluent 
concerned, the “ one pipe system ” 
of wastes and drains was calculated 
on figures published by the State 
of New York (U.S.A.) in their 
‘* Standard Plumbing Code.” The 


building is heated throughout by 
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Entrance lobby. 








Three of the six carvings by Wilfred Dudeney that will decorate the front elevation. 
a sailor of 1951 (left) ; a sailor of 1851 (right) ; and an Aircraft Carrier (centre), 
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ROYAL SAILORS’ HOME CLUB, PORTSMOUTH : The bar. Below: W.R.N.S. lounge. 


recessed convector units, and a plenum system has __ serves the basement locker room. 

been installed to provide fresh heated air to the The main contractors were Messrs. Jno. Croad, 

entrance vestibules, lounges, bar, dining-room and  Ltd., of Portsmouth; the quantity surveyors, H. W. 

kitchens, while a separate fresh air extract system Langdon and Every; and the consultant electrical 
engineers, Barlow Leslie and 
Partners. ~The photographs illus- 
trating this article are reproduced 
by permission of Plaster Decoration, 
Co. Ltd. Following is a list of sub- 
contractors :— 


Steelwork, Dawnay, Ltd.; reinforced con- 
crete specialists, The Trussed Concrete Steel 
Co., Ltd.; pre-cast floors, Jno. Croad, Ltd. ; 
heating and ventilation, G. N. Haden, Ltd. ; 
electrical installation, Read and Partners; 
pan anelling, R. Cattle, Ltd. ; fibrous plasterwork, 

laster Decoration, Co, Ltd. ; terrazzo pavings, 
Marriott and Price, Ltd. ; ornamental ironwork, 
G. C. Harris ; roofing, D. Anderson and Son) 
Ltd. ; Lenscrete dome and glasscrete windows, 
J. A. King and Co. ; cork tile | oe laid by 
Gabriel Wade and English ; tile flooring, 

‘Semtex, Ltd.; hardwood strip flooring, 
Horsley Smith and Co. ; } painting, sub-let to 
Hartell of Southampton; plumbing, Jno. 
Croad, Ltd. ; bar fittings, Gaskell and Chambers 
Ltd. ; kitchen equipment, Benham, Ltd. ; 
lightning conductors, J. W. Gray and Son, Ltd: 


Suppliers.—Bricks, Uxbridge Flint Brick Co.; 
cast stone, Blokcrete, Co, Ltd.; metal windows, 
Crittall ; paints, Ler (Paints), Ltd., and 
Andrew Sinclair, Ltd.; cork tile flooring, 
Armstrong Cork Op. ; pose gy, vw Parker, 
Winder and Achurch ; lettering, Dales (Letter- 
ing), Ltd. ; fireplaces, Bratt Colbran, Ltd. ; 
fire appliances, L. and G. Fire Appliances Co., 
. lighting fittings, Troughton and ane 

i. ride and Franco; sanitary S, 
P. Winter and Son, Ltd., Portsmouth 
Pitin Chloride; clocks and fire 
system, Gents. 
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The front entrance, 





RECONSTRUCTION OF NORWICH LADS’ CLUB 


E. R. CRANE, DSC, FRIBA (BUCKINGHAM AND BERRY), ARCHITECT 
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AFTER a fire which occurred at the King-street premises 

of the Norwich Lads’ Club in 1943, only the side walls 
and the basement remained. On plumbing the cast-iron 
stanchions left in the basement, it was decided that these 
were too dangerous to leave, so the whole floor was scrapped 
and a new reinforced concrete floor substituted. The old 
pitch pine beams were ripped up for use in the new building. 
Foundations were taken down to claymarl which varied from 
6 in. to 5 ft. 6in below the basement floor, and the entrance 
hall was built on a reinforced concrete raft as the made-up 
soil with numerous old walls went down a considerable way. 

Where possible salvaged wood from the old building was 
used for shuttering and the only new wood shuttering used 
was in boxes for stanchions. The roof was shuttered up with 
corrugated iron supported on timber arcs and held up by 
tubular scaffolding, and the arcs were later converted into 
battens for fixing Celotex on the end wall. The whole of the 
reinforced concrete design was prepared by Barrel Vault 
Roofs (Designs), Ltd. The clear floor in the gymnasium is 
84 ft. by 89 ft. spanned by two barrel vaults and supported 
on six 18 in. columns. 

Under the concrete vaults permanent } in. Celotex board 
shuttering was fixed. The existing side walls were plumbed 
and raised to the underside of the flat roofs which were 
formed where the side boundaries were out of parallel. These 
flat roofs form large cistern heads for collecting water from 
the barrels. 

It was originally intended to place a large gallery over the 
stage and lavatories and also to continue the front block of the 
building in line with the entrance hall to the side boundaries. 
These projects, however, have had to be abandoned at present 
owing to shortage of capital. The roof over the stage is 
designed for floor loading when the gallery is carried out. 

The heating and ventilating plant is placed in the basement. 
Background heating is by low pressure hot water and ventilat- 
ing by air blown into the hall from the footlight trough and 
extracted at roof level above the entrance hall. The inflowing 
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Bathroom with plunge and slipper baths. 


air can be warmed if necessary. Main and auxiliary lighting 
systems are included with a 50-volt storage battery in the 
basement. House lighting is introduced through the laylight 
when concerts arein progress. The laylight is of fibrous plaster 
with metal frames, and is glazed with three contrasting 
obscured glasses. An etched and painted borrowed light is 
placed between the entrance hall and gymmasium over the 
main entrance, and immediately below it is the commemoration 
tablet in Roman stone with the lettering picked out in sepia. 
All stonework is in Ketton reconstructed stone. The 
facing brickwork is of 2 in. Ibstock bricks mixed with red 
local headers all in Flemish garden wall bond, and having 
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Below : View looking east to stage. 
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Main entrance and staircase hall. 


a diaper pattern in yellow bricks projecting ?in. from 
the main face. The side walls are carried up in Burwell 
white bricks and finished with tile creasing and brick- 
on-edge copings. 

The floor in the basement is the existing jointless 
floor patched up where it was broken open and 
polished with Red Cardinal polish to bring all surfaces 
to the same colour. The floor of the gymnasium is 
in brown ‘“ Colorphalt ” (beech was too expensive). 
The stage, stairs generally, and minor rooms, are 
floored in Accotile, the entrance hall and staircase 
being in terrazzo tile with red quarry tile skirtings 
and risers. 


The back wall of the gymnasium is cladded with 
Celotex on battens to correct the acoustics and all the 
dadoes have been carried out in Emalux to harmonise 
with the colour scheme. The ceiling pattern is in 
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distemper. Mural paintings have been carried out 
by Mr. Tom Griffith, of Norwich. The stage front 
is in mahogany relieved with sycamore and walnut, 
and the main doors are in mahogany. 

The plunge bath in the basement and some of the 
wall tiling was retained and the rest of the bathroom 
has*been matched to this as near as possible. The 
same applies to the kitchen and manager’s office. 
As much of the existing work as possible has been 
retained and the estimated final figure for the contract 
is in the region of £31,000. > 

Messrs. Thos. Gill and Son, of Norwich, are the 
general contractors. The, following are the principal 
sub-contractors :— 


Concrete reinforcement, Twisteel Reinforcement, Ltd.; stonework, 
Messrs. Empire Stone; paint, supplied by Messrs. Glazebrook ; 
distemper, Walpamur Co., Ltd.; joinery and gymnastic equipment, 
Thos. Gilland Son; copper faced doors, Messrs. Flexoply ; lanterns and 
laylights, Aygee, Ltd. 


RECONSTRUCTION 
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BRITISH STANDARDS AND THE ARCHITECT 
A Discussion at the R.I.B.A. 


A DISCUSSION on the subject of 

‘** British Standards and the Archi- 
tect,” took place at the Royal Institute of 
British Architects on April 22, Mr. R. N. 
WaAKELIN, A.R.I.B.A., presiding. The 
principal speakers were Mr. G. WESTON, 
B.Sc., technical director of the British 
Standards Institution, Mr. P. CurTsusn, 
A.R.1.B.A., who is in charge of the work 
on the building side of the Institution, 
which comprises the application of British 
standards to building, and Mr. E. D. 
Mitts, F.R.I.B.A., who has represented 
the R.I.B.A. on various B.S.I. committees 
for the last four or five years. The discus- 
sion took the form of questions and answers 
from these three speakers and we take 
the following extracts from their remarks. 
The general discussion which followed is 
also reported. 

Mr. Mitts : I should be most interested 
to hear from the representatives of the 
British Standards Institution what they 
feel are the principal advantages of 
British standards and what, in their view, 
is the advantage of the simplification of 
types and sizes which arises from the 
adoption of a British standard. 

Mr. CursusH: The benefits are very 
difficult to pin down completely. The aim 
of the whole movement towards stand- 
ardisation is to obtain economy in pro- 
duction. You- get actual economy where 


goods are produced, economy in stocks 
and stocking by everyone down the line 


from the maker to the ultimate consumer. 
There is the question of ease of replace- 
ment where parts or articles in use are 
apt to become damaged and need replace- 
ment. There is the opportunity for pre- 
planning. 

It is our view—4nd we insist on this— 
that, for example, if buildings are un- 
economic from ‘a national point of view, 
then all those associated with their produc- 
tion are contributing to a wastage of the 
national resources of labour and material. 
I rather think the building industry is 
one in which productivity has not quite 
kept pace with the general average increase 
in other spheres, and we believe that one 
of the contributory factors is probably 
the insufficient adoption of standardisation 
in the industry. 

A further point raised by Mr. Mills was 
the simplification of types and sizes. For 
economy under mass production condi- 
tions, which are very necessary in certain 
types of building and in certain types of 
other production, there “are obvious 
advantages if you can meet the general 
needs by a limited range of products which 
can be produced in very considerable 


quantity. For example, some years ago we. 


were preparing a standard for the ordinary 
light gauge copper tube used in building. 
Until then it had been the custom to use 
internal bore as the basic requirement. 
We found by examination that if you 
based your sizes on the external diameter 
instead of the internal and picked up the 
differences in thickness of the wall of the 
tube by deduction from the bore—the 
actual reduction of the bore is not very 


serious—you could cut down the number 


of types of fittings by something like 
dividing by five. This was an enormous 
saving in production. 

Mr. Mitts: I feel there is a very con- 
siderable feeling among architects that 
British standards should be based on 
performance requirements. I believe it 
is the practice in some countries for 
standards to be based entirely on per- 
formance. The view of the British 
Standards Institution on this subject 
would be of great interest to us. 


DESIGN AND PERFORMANCE 


Mr. Weston: As a general principle, 
we agree wholeheartedly that it is prefer- 
able every time to define your standard in 
terms of performance—what you want the 
material to do, or the performance you 
require from the article. You then leave 
the manufacturer free to use his own 
initiative in the design and the method of 
achieving performance. The snag is that 
there are two essential requirements before 
you can do that. First, you must know the 
method of test by which you are going to 
determine the particular characteristics 
that you want. Then you must know the 
criterion you fix for the result given by 
your method of test. Alas!- All too 
frequently that information is not avail- 
able. , 

Apart from that point, we have to 
recognise that for many of the more simple 
components it is easier to define your 
standard in terms of a material and a 
dimension. Take drain-pipes, for example, 
in terms of material. Supposing you were 
to write down the tests the material would 
have to withstand in order to be suitable 
for use in ‘a drain-pipe. You have 
strength, resistance to impact, resistance 
to water, life. The series of tests required 
would make the article very expensive. 
It is much easier to say “‘ cast iron } in. 
thick ” or “‘ asbestos cement + in. thick,” 
or whichever, way round it should be, 
than to attempt to put down for each drain- 
pipe generally the tests that should be 
passed. We are continually giving this 
point serious attention, and as far as 
possible it is our endeavour to work to 
performance tests rather than design tests, 
because we are very well aware of the 
serious criticisms against trying to 
crystallise design. 

Mr. CutsusH : It has often been said 
that standards check development. We 
do not think that is true. In fact, we have 
seen very obviously the reverse happening 
on many occasions where a revision of a 
standard .has put into practice some 
development of the research organisations 
within an extremely short time. What 
we have to bear in mind at this stage is the 
question of the point at which we stop 
freedom of the individual. In _ other 
spheres all of us accept a limitation to our 
freedom—there is the thirty mile speed 
limit, for instance. We may not like it 
but we accept it. We support control of 
development in certain conditions. We 
feel that the same ought somewhere to be 
applied to the products used in building— 
that there should be some point at which, 
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by co-operative agreement, we can say 
that is the limit of freedom. 

Mr. Mitts: I assume that you are 
thinking in terms of freedom of design. 
The answer, of course, is that it all depends 
and you have suggested that answer 
already. But obviously the matter ought 
to be developed a little further. 

The first point to consider is that there 
are a number of categories of British 
standard specifications which have no 
relationship to design at all. The first 
category covers things like B.S. 1162 for 
mastic asphalt for roofing or B.S. 12 for 
Portland cement. There is also the case 
Mr. Weston mentidned of salt-glazed 
drain-pipes. Obviously, the design of 
these from the purely design point of view 
has little importance, and in some cases no 
existence. It is probably true to say that 
the majority of British standards concern- 
ing building come within that category. 
But there is another category, a smaller 
group which includes items with a rela- 
tively small design content for things like 
air gratings and similar small building 
components. This section is of some 
importance. The most important group 
is that of standards for things like steel 
windows, street lighting columns, and 
items of that sort, which have a very high 
design content. 


_ARCHITECTS’ CHOICE 


The first group, as I have already. said, 
has no design content, and can be ignored 
from the point of view of your question. 
The second group is one where it is desir- 
able, where possible, to provide some 
mechanism which allows the individual 
manufacturer to prepare his own. design 
for the particular item within the outline 
or the broad framework *of the British 
standards specification. We as architects 
can then have a choice of two or three items 
all complying with the British standard 
specification but of varying appearance 
because they have been created by differ- 
ent designers. My main requirement 
there—and, I think, the requirement of 
most architects—is that the designs pro- 
duced should be the best possible designs 
by competent industrial designers. 

It is the third category that is of the 
greatest concern. It is in that particular 
category that the responsibility for the 
design factor should. be left with the 
architect and the manufacturer, outside the 
British Standards Institution altogether. 
It is this class of standard which offers a 
very strong case for performance standards. 
Manufacturers could then employ com- 
petent designers to design the items con- 
cerned, if necessary. Street lamps fall 
within the framework very well. 

This matter is important because things 
like metal windows have a very great 
influence on the appearance of a building. 

The first part of Mr. Cutbush’s question. 
referred to the connection between British 
standards and their development and 
progress generally in the development of 
building materials. I am afraid that here 
there is a general tendency for manu- 
facturers to consider that once an article 
or a building component has been made 
the subject of a British standard it remains 
static for a very long time. One ought 
‘to consider what a standard should be, 
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and the answer is that a British standard is 
something which is intended primarily 
to produce not a repetitive standardised 
article but a certain quality below which 
materials and articles are not acceptable. 
It implies neither a minimum nor a 
maximum quality, but rather an optimum. 
I feel personally that in the past there has 
been a tendency for the British standard 
to be regarded as the maximum quality, 
and the manufacturers have tended not to 
produce articles above the standard level 
laid down by the British standard. They 
ought, on the other hand, to be encouraged 
to produce materials and articles of a 
quality equal to or higher than the quality 
laid down by the British standard. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Mr. A. A. MAcFARLANE, A.R.I.B.A. : 
Just after the war I made some enquiries 
of the Institution and among manufac- 
turers about what is really meant by 
“ British standard.” ' Was it a minimum 
or a maximum? I was told that it is 
certainly not a minimum, nor could it 
be regarded as a maximum, nor, in fact, 
could it be regarded as an optimum. 
Some standards, I understood, largely 
from manufacturers, were low because of 
disagreement among themselves even as 
to an optimum standard. 

In my own work I have rather dis- 
regarded specification to British standards, 
because for one thing one cannot know 
all that is in the British standard, and it 
takes some time to find the number of the 
proper standard if you are writing a 
specification. There is certainly Hand- 
book No. 3, but you find only an excerpt 
from the specification and the essential 
information may not be there, so you have 
to buy the spefification, in any case. 

British standards inflate costs quite a 
bit. To take drainage, before the war we 
used a lot of seconds of salt-glazed drains. 
Nowadays architects, and even more par- 
ticularly quantity surveyors, specify 
British standard tested salt-glazed pipes, 
and the cost of seconds is very great. It 
may be as much as 50 per cent., and that is 
an appreciable factor if there is a large 
amount of draining. 

The question of freedom of design has 
been raised. I do not specify British 
standard skeleton frame flush doors, 
because they are positively poor and there 
are much better patterns on the market. 

In the case of electrical goods, I was 
looking at a prototype shown to me by a 
manufacturer, and the British standard 
mark was not there. I said to the manu- 
facturer, “It would help greatly if the 
British standard were put on these com- 
ponents you are making.” He was very 
disgusted and said that the component was 
far superior to the British standard, and 
he would not put the mark on it. That, 
of course, is a wrong deduction, but it 
brings up another point. Flush doors, 
for instance, are not marked in any-way 
as being British standard. All you get 
is ‘‘ Ext.” for the external doors. There 
is nothing whatever to show that the con- 
struction is in conformity with the British 
standard. 

To depart from the British standard for 
windows—particularly wood windows— 
where there was a long run would not cost 
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much more than to stick to the standard, 
provided the timber content was not 


greater. With a small number the cost 
would be affected very seriously. 


Mr. WeEsTON : The level of the standard 
is a question which each committee has to 
consider if a satisfactory article is to be 
provided for the particular type of com- 
modity which is being specified. I am 
quite prepared to admit that it may not be 
the highest grade. You will readily 
appreciate that when you are dealing with 
mass production housing you may not 
wish to put in the highest grade. At the 
same time, Mr. Macfarlane has given a 
yes/no answer, because he has pointed 
out that the standard for drain-pipes, 
which is a good standard, is more expen- 
sive than the qualities which are not so 
good; and obviously if you are going to 
have a higher quality, you must pay for it. 

We look to the experts to determine the 
level of the standard, and that is why we 
should like the R.I.B.A. to take a more 
active part in the work of the committees, 
so that they can bring their point of view 
to bear and let us know whether they feel 
a standard is too high or too low. 


There is also the point that if Mr. 
Macfarlane has found the summaries in 
the handbook do not contain the essential 
information, we should be glad if he 
would let us know. We have tried to 
ensure that it does give such information 
and we would welcome criticisms so that 
we can take account of them in the new 
edition which in due course will have to be 
prepared. 

Mr. CutsusH: There was a criticism 
of the British standard for flush doors. 
Perhaps you would like to know that we 
have been trying to revise it, for I do not 
know how long. We are trying to put it 
on to a performance basis, and we have had 
first to define how the door should be 
tested. 

Mr. Martin A. Buckmaster, Hon. 
A.R.I.B.A.: I wonder how far there is a 
desire for standardisation and whether it 
is going into architectural details. That is 
to say, is it going into doorways and 
windows, and things of that sort? Is it, 
on the other hand, to be confined to where 
it is absolutely necessary and useful—to 
kitchens and baihrooms and_ standard 
equipment and, of course, to electricity 
and that type of thing ? 

If it is going to interfere with individual 
design it will be a great danger. I feel that 
no standardisation of individual effort is 
possible. We are living in a pretty ugly 
age, and it is my opinion that standardisa- 
tion, if carried too far, will make things 
worse. 

There is another point: you might 
standardise fireplaces. But uniformity 
would make things very dull. You would 
find your own fireplace in somebody else’s 
house and that. would be very tiresome. 

Mr. Mitts: A British standard is not 
primarily intended to produce a repetitive 
standardised article, but something which 
specifies a certain’ quality below which 
materials and articles are not acceptable. 
We should not look on the British Stand- 
ards Institution as an organisation which 
churns out standards. The misconception 
has perhaps arisen because the Institution 
has dropped the word “‘specification.” To 
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me this tends to imply that there is a 
standardised article. I wonder whether 
some architects have been misled in this 
way. 

Mr. Weston: The word specification 
was dropped because many of our publica- 
tions are not in fact specifications. 


CHEAP BUILDING 


Mr. A. Pott, A.R.I.B.A.: Mr. Mills 
and Mr. Cutbush spoke about the benefits 
to be obtained from standardisation. They 
mentioned economy in production and 
reduction in stocks and the ease of replace- 
ment. I do not think anything was said 
about economy in use, if I may employ 
that term. It comes to this: that the 
architect obviously wants to buy each 
component cheaply, but he is not inter- 
ested in buying cheap components so 
much as components at a price his client 
can pay. His interest is in a cheap build- 
ing, and it is important that in buying 
cheap articles he does not involve himself in 
higher cost in incorporating them in the 
building. This leads back to the question 
of modular co-ordination, and I am sorry 
we have not heard more about it. So far, 
British standards have rightly been based 
on materials like brickwork and so on. 
One has components which go into a 
reasonable kind of building, because brick- 
work is a very flexible material and there 
is no difficulty. in joining these articles, 
because you have a plastic medium in 
between. 

We are now getting away from this type 
of building to some extent, and the whole 
question of the size of component is 
becoming more important. It comes to 
this : that we are to have larger elements, 
and if we are to have them at a price our 
clients can pay we want the British 
Standards Institution to consider very 
much more closely hew they are to be 
joined up to produce the building. That 
is very important for the architect, who has 
on the one hand a well organised and 
rather terrifying array of manufacturers 
and on the other hand the building owner 
who, as I say, wants components incor- 
porated at a price he can pay. 

Mr. F. Kerr-Lucarotti, A.R.I.B.A. : 
I should like to ask whether there is any 
likelihood of manufacturers stating on 
their labels what are the chemical constitu- 
ents of paint? One is left to specify that 
all the material shall be obtained from one 
manufacturer. But supposing you want 
a particular colour which is made by one 
manufacturer? I am chary of putting 
one finish on somebody else’s undercoat. 
In many cases it destroys the results. 
Chemists do it, so why should not manu- 
facturers? I suppose they are jealous 
of their trade secrets. 

Mr. CutTsusH: I am sure we at the 
British Standards Institution would love 
to put the composition of paint on the tin. 
We have been battling ‘with the paint 
industry for many times as many years as 
I have been in the Institution and we are 
not achieving vast results. If the archi- 
tects would be more insistent on the need 
for the disclosure by the paint manu- 
facturer of what he puts in his paint the 
latter might be more willing to co-operate 
with the Institution and the Institution 
would be better able to help the user. 
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THE ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY 


Work of the Central Council for - the 
Care of Churches 


AT a meeting of the Ecclesiological Society 
held in the Archbishop Davison’s 
Institute, Lambeth, §.W.1, on April 17, Dr. 
Francis C. Eeles, O.B.E., delivered an ad- 
dress on the work of the Central Council 
for the Care of Churches. Some formal 
business preceded the address and during 
this part of the proceedings the chair was 
occupied by Mr. H. L. Mann. Afterwards 
the meeting was presided over by the Arch- 
deacon. Introducing the speaker, the Arch- 
deacon of Hackney said that Dr. Eeles was 
secretary to the Church of England Advisory 
Council for the Care of Churches, and the 
work of that Council made itself felt even 
when a minor job of repair had to be done. 
Dr. EELEs, telling how the Advisory Coun- 
cil came into existence, said the Gothic 
revival had moved largely on wrong lines, 
destroying things that should have been 
preserved, and about 75 years ago British 
archaeologists, stimulated by what they saw 
being done on the Continent, were thinking 
and talking of what might be done here. 
Before the first world war attempts were 
made to set up machinery to control things 
of architectural value. He traced the 
developments which had at last resulted in 
the setting up of the Central Council and 
had produced legislation requiring the set- 
ting up in each diocese of an Advisory Com- 
mittee whose report had to be before the 
Chancellor when he was considering an 
application for funds for the repair of an 
ancient church. This legislation gave the 
Archdeacon powers he had not previously 
had with regard to such buildings. The 
second world war brought a great accession 
of work to the Advisory Council and 
photographers had been asked to help it 
carry out a survey of churches. As a result 
it had now between 160,000 and 170,000 
photographs of English churches, and when 
an inquiry came in about some obscure and 
out-of-the-way church the Council usually 
found that-it knew something about it. 


Avoidance of Costly Repairs 


A number of interesting lantern slides 
followed, showing work that had been car- 
tied out. Many appeals for financial help, 
said Dr. Eeles, could be avoided if people 
would act on simple advice. He showed a 
case of a church with two valley gutters. 
Neglect to clear these had resulted in their 
becoming choked with fallen leaves. Water 
had overflowed the lead guttering and, get- 
ting into the roof timbers, had set up rot. 
In this case an appeal for £6,000 had be- 
come necessary. 

Looking back over the past quarter of a 
century, the Council could claim to have 
done something. Previously harm had been 
done in gome cases by removing plaster 
from outside ancient churches. There were 
some very old churches where the stone- 
work was not meant to be shown. In in- 


teriors also it had sometimes been a mistake 


to remove the plaster and expose the flint 
rubble or other masonry. One difficulty 
was that just as Wren had despised Gothic 
and destroyed it, so also the Gothic revival- 
ists destroyed everything of the Renaissance 
that they could; but we had a fine lot of 
Renaissance work still left, and people must 
be made to understand that it was worth 
careful preservation. 

The lecturer replied to some questions. 
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Among other things he said was that there 
was need for propaganda to explain to archi- 
tects what churches were for and why certain 
things had to be independent of architectural 
style. When dealing with the repair of 
mediaeval buildings the architect was apt to 
be unnecessarily drastic. 

One of our great responsibilities was that 
for mediaeval woodwork—no other country 
had so much of this, 

Mr. MAnN said that 50 or more years ago 
architects wete dealing with brick, stone and 
timber—materials that had been in use from 
time immemorial; but now the young archi- 
tect was trained in reinforced concrete and 
iron and was absolutely lost when faced 
with a mediaeval building. 

THE ARCHDEACON OF HACKNEY said a com- 
mission of the Church Assembly had con- 
sidered the repair of churches, and had dis- 
cussed the matter with representatives of 
the R.IL.B.A. to see to what extent the train- 
ing of architects in the proper methods of 
repair to old buildings could be carried out. 


R.LB.A. 


Notes from Council Minutes 


FPOLLOWING are notes from the minutes 

of the R.I.B.A. Council Meeting held 
on May 6: Loyal Address to H.M. the 
Queen: In a letter to the President 
acknowledging receipt of a Loyal and Dutiful 
Address by Her Majesty the Queen, the 
Home Secretary writes: “ Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to remark on the beauty 
of the Address.” 

Appointments: PROFESSIONAL CLASSES 
Arp CounciL: R.1.B.A. REPRESENTATIVE. 
J. Alan Slater (F), reappointed. 

GENERAL COUNCIL FOR THE NATIONAL 
REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS: R.I.B.A. 
REPRESENTATIVE AT ANNUAL GENERAL MEET- 
ING, Martin S. Briggs(F). 

R.I.B.A. REPRESENTATIVES ON B.S.I. Com- 
MITTEES: HIB/- Hardware and Ironmongery 
Industry Standards Committee, O. C. F. 
Carey (A) and F. R. Pite (A); PVC/- Paints, 
Pigments and Varnishes Industry Standards 
Committee, D. L. Medd (A); STB/6- 
Exfoliated Vermiculite Aggregate, D. W. 
Aldred (F). 

Sanitary Inspectors’ Working Party: The 
Council accepted an invitation from the 
Ministry cf Health to submit a memorandum 
of evidence to the Sanitary Inspectors’ Work- 
ing Party, dealing with the composition of 
the Sanitary Inspectors’ Examination Joint 
Board, training in building subjects and 
qualifications for entry, and appointed Mr. 
T. E. Scott (F) to act as the Institute’s repre- 
sentative in giving evidence in consultation 
with Mr. L. A. Chackett (F), the Institute’s 
representative on the Examination Joint 
Board. 

Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment Circular No. 28/52: On the recom- 
mendation of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning and Housing Committee, it was agreed 
to ask the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government to receive representatives of the 
Institute to discuss aspects of the Ministry’s 
Circular No. 28/52. 

Report of the Gardiner Committee: On 
the recommendation of the Salaried and 
Official Architects’ Committee, it was agreed 
to express. to the Treasury the Institute’s 
disappoinment that the recommendations 
originally put forward by the Institute in 
regard to the salaries of chief architects in 
central government service had not been 
endorsed by the Gardiner Committee, and to 
ask that the Treasury would again consider 
these recommendations. 
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OFFENCE AGAINST THE 
REGISTRATION ACT 


Defendant is Conditionally Discharged 
At Ashby-de-la-Zouch Magistrates’ Court 

recently, David Llewellyn Evans, of 
Greenhedge, Moira-road, Ashby, was 
charged that, being unregistered, he carried 
on a business of architect. 

The prosecution was brought by the 
Architects’ Registration Council, who were 
represented by Mr. G. E. Bouskell-Lowe, of 
Leicester. The defendant, who pleaded 
guilty, was represented by Mr. G. Joyce, 
of Ashby. 

The offence arose from the filling in of a 
form of application for determination of a 
development charge. The form, which had 
to pass the local authority to the planning 
authority and to the Central Land Board, 
came into the hands of the surveyor to 
the Ashby Urban District Council, Mr. 
T. H. Farrell, on February 11. The form, 
which had apparently been filled in by 
Evans and signed by a Mr. Kimber, included 
the name of a referee. Evans’s name was 
down as the referee, and under his profes- 
sion he put “architect.” 

The prosecution said that had the form 
been one of less importance to the pro- 
fession of architecture no action would have 
been taken. But the paper was an im- 
portant one, and to sign his name and to 
call himself an architect on that paper was 
to practice as an architect under the mean- 
ing of the Act of 1928. 

Mr. Joyce said the prosecution arose 
from some work which Mr. Evans had done 
for Mr. Kimber. He had, as he was entitled 
to do, drawn up some plans for him. 

He had every right to draw up those 
plans. He had been articled to an architect 
for five years, had obtained a Diploma of 
Architecture at a technical college in Liver- 
pool and had spent 30 years in the building 
trade. He had, however, never held himself 
up as an architect. By terming himself an 
architect on the Land Board form he had 
committed a technical offence and he had 
advised Evans to plead guilty. 

When Evans signed the form he was not 
in any way trying to advertise himself as 
an architect or to attract business to himself. 
He was working for a National Board, and 
if the Bench took a serious view of the 
offence it could have serious consequences 
for his job. After a short retirement the 
magistrates announced that they thought 
the case had been rightly brought. Mr. 
Evans was granted a conditional discharge 
for a year, and was ordered to pay advocate’s. 
fee of £5 5s. and costs of 5s. 


BETTER CRAFTSMANSHIP 


1.B.1.C.C. Annual Dinner 

THE NEED for improving the standard of 
craftsmanship in the industry was stressed at 
the annual dinner of the North-Western 
Section of the Incorporated British Institute 
of Certified Carpenters at Liverpool recently. 

Mr. T. O. Howarp, chairman of the 
Section, proposing the toast of “The Insti- 
tute,” said that good craftsmanship had 
become increasingly difficult, due to austerity 
and the “ machine age.” 

Mr. G. T. B. WINSTANLEY, vice-chairman 
of the national council of the Institute, spoke 
of the unstable position of the building 
industry, and said that Institute members 
could help to put the industry right and on 
an even. keel. He urged them to make use 
of the opportunities to take foremanship 
courses which were available. 
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COMPENSATION AND BETTERMENT 
Suggested Amendments to the Planning Act 


DISCUSSION on ‘“ Compensation and 
Betterment,” under town and country 
planning legislation, took place at the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors on May 
5. The discussion was opened by Mr. 
Henry WELLS, F.R.LC.S., Mr. B. V. 
COLLINS, F.R.L.C.S,, and Mr. J. D. TRUSTRAM 
Eve, F.R.LC.S., who each delivered short 
addresses. 

Mr. Wells, in his address, listed the gener- 
ally recognised defects of Parts VI and VII 
of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1947, 
and referred to one or two of the various 
proposals that had been put forward for 
amending, or as an alternative to, these Parts. 
He also set down his views as to the prin- 
ciples which ought to be followed should 
the Government think fit to deal with these 
Parts of the Act on a new and different basis. 

Drawing some conclusions from his 
address, Mr. WELLS said: ; 

First, the case for paying compensation 
when a planning restriction is imposed on 
undeveloped land is considerably less than it 
was when the Uthwatt Report was written; 
second, betterment arises as much from the 
grant of a building licence as from planning 
permission, and third, the compensation- 
betterment problem is, in the light of the new 
post-war conditions, not such a stumbling- 
block to town planning as was previously 
believed. 

I therefore suggest that any alternative to 
Parts VI and VII should: (1) exclude the pay- 
ment of compensation when undeveloped land 
is restricted against development; (2) give the 
owner the right to insist that his property 
is purchased by the State, if his “ reasonable 
expectations” from undeveloped or under- 
developed land have been prevented asa result 
of the planning restriction; (3) provide for an 
arbitrary device for collecting betterment. 
No attempt should be made to collect better- 
ment 100 per cent. The primary reason for 
collecting it would be in order to provide 
some finance towards compensation and the 
development value element in compulsory 
sales to public authorities, and to satisfy the 
public conscience; (4) give public authorities 
wider powers of recoupment (which is part 
of the collection of betterment); and also (5) 
no attempt should be made to collect better- 
ment on change of use by means. of any 
development charge, and the State should 
face up to paying ad hoc compensation 
within fairly strict limits on refusal to change 
of use as distinct from development, or give 
the owner some right of redress such as 
enabling him to force the State to purchase 
his interest at full value. 

In conclusion I am bound to say. that I 
have grave doubts a§ to whether these sug- 
gestions would be simple to draft in statutory 
form, and whether their administration would 
in fact be easier than the present Parts VI 
and VII. Furthermore, after five years I 
consider that I am just beginning to under- 
stand the 1947 Act, and the thought that I 
might have to start all over again is not 
attractive. So my last words are:—perhaps 
after all we surveyors might be happier if 
we left the law substantially as it is. The 
devil you know is so often better than the 
one you don’t know. 

The thesis of Mr. CoLuins was that the 
compensation-betterment arrangements must 
enable the planning authorities to plan. He 
considered that the 1947 Act had enabled 
them to do so in the sense that they 
had been able to refuse development appli- 


cations with a clear conscience. But the load 
of unpopularity which had fallen on the pro- 
cess had been a heavy burden on their opera- 
tions. The public distaste for development 
charge, and the unwillingness of owners to 
sell at existing use value, seemed to be a 
threat to the vigorous development or re- 
development of land without which our plans 
for the future would be weak and spineless. 
Therefore unless there were now to be clear 


indications that the existing law, or the exist- 


ing law with modifications to its framework, 
was to be happily accepted, he would prefer 
to see some radical alteration. 

It was the view of MR. TRUSTRAM Eve, 
and, he believed, the view of countless mem- 
bers of the Institution, that there were defects 
in the working of the financial provisions of 
the Act which were inherent in any such 
development value scheme and which were 
such that the future development of the 
country could not proceed in an enlightened 
manner. Planners did not cause develop- 
ment to take. place, they merely directed its 
course, following so far as they were able the 
natural trends of development and opposing 
them only in cases where that was absolutely 
necessary on good planning grounds. If 
planning was to continue, enlightened 
development must continue. Anyone who 
considered that the financial provisions of 
the Act would prevent enlightened develop- 
ment must therefore be in favour of repeal- 
ing those provisions. 

He agreed with Mr. Wells and Mr. Collins 
that it was quite impossible to have plan- 
ning qualifications imposed without compen- 
sation being paid in proper cases and, on 
this subject, continued: 

Not only would no compensation impose 
hardship but, a very much more important 
reason, it would, I suggest, render the pro- 
perty market-inoperative for uncertainty. For 
developers to have to guess whether eventu- 
ally the full development value of the pro- 
perty would be realised through obtaining a 
planning permission, or would not be real- 
ised, or only partially realised, through 
refusal of planning permission or the grant- 
ing of a qualified one, would introduce too 
great an element of uncertainty to enable 
the market in property -to function in a 
sufficiently smooth manner; and developers 
would cease to purchase properties for 
development, with the result that all would 
be sitting still doing nothing, waiting for the 
initiative to come from public authorities. 
Public initiative alone could be shown to be 
by itself. entirely insufficient for enlightened 
development. 


Compensation Principles 

It is necessary therefore for some com- 
pensation on some occasions to be payable. 
It remains but to discover where, when: and 
how such compensation should be payable. It 
is obvious that planning control based upon 
the principles of good neighbourliness, as 
properly and narrowly defined, should not 
be the subject of compensation: On the 
other hand, as the Uthwatt Committee said, 
control involving restrictions equivalent to an 
expropriation of a proprietary right or 
interest in land should be compensated. 
These two principles, however, do not cover 
the whole field. There would be restrictions 
beyond good neighbourliness which should 
not receive compensation and there would 
be restrictions not amounting to ‘an 
expropriation of an interest which should be 
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compensated. The real test is, in the opinion 
of some, the reasonable expectation: as to 
what amount of planning control would be 
imposed. 

Thus, a man who owns land in a normal 
industrial area who is refused permission to 
use his land for industrial purposes would 
be an obvious case of a person needing to 
be compensated, both on the ground of 
personal hardship to that man and also on 
the grounds of the need of the market not 
to be unexpectedly frustrated by such an 
eventuality. On the other hand, the owner 
of a site in a residential area might very 
well have no grievance and therefore b2 
entitled to no compensation if on the appli- 
cation, say, for the use of his land for light 
industry, it were refused. 

There would be little difficulty in apply- 
ing these principles to the various forms of 
control with which we are familiar, such as 
use zoning, density zoning, reservation of 
land for open spaces, designation of land 
for public purposes, control of lay-out, site 
cover, height control, floor space index, pro- 
gramming and time limitations. Unlike the 
procedure under the 1932 Act the compensa- 
tion would: have to become payable on the 
refusal of planning permission or the grant- 
ing of the permission with conditions. Either 
a code of compensation could be worked 
out showing definitely where compensation 
were payable and where not, or better still. 
as I think, general terms defining reasonable 
expectation should be put into the statute, 
leaving the Minister to determine whether 
the expectations have been frustrated and, 
say, the Lands Tribunal to decide whether, 
and if so by how much, the value of the 
property has been depreciated. 

Giving a brief summary of his paper, Mr. 
Trustram Eve said he agreed, with the two 
previous speakers that the liability for com- 
pensation as we proceeded with our develop- 
ment plan arrangements would dwindle and 
become of very much less importance in 
both hardship to owners and cost in com- 
pensation payable. He did not agree when 
Mr. Wells said that this was a reason for not 
paying compensation on back land and he 
said he would like to underline Mr. Collins’ 
plea that compensation was merély in order 
that planners might plan. 

“Perhaps,” he said, “I can best sum up 
this subject by asking a series of questions, 
to which each member could supply his 
Own answer, either yes or no. 

“(1) Is it true that the financial provisions 
of the 1947 Act are failing to work satis- 
factorily? (2) Is it true that the amend- 
ments contained in the Institution’s memo- 
randum of May, 1950, and any other amend- 
ments that could be introduced would not 
make those provisions work satisfactorily? 
(3) Are the defects that would remain after 
amendment sufficient to necessitate repeal 
of the. financial provisions of the Act? (4) 
On the repeal of those provisions is it true 
that development values automatically flow 
back to the properties from which they have 
been removed by the development charge 
arrangements? (5) With development values 
back in properties is it necessary to pay 
compensation on refusal of, or on granting 
of qualified, planning permission? (6) 
Should such compensation: (a) be paid where 
the restriction amounts to expropriation of 
a proprietary right or interest, or where the 
restriction would not reasonably have been 
expected by a purchaser in the open market; 
and (b) not be paid where the restriction 
amounts to the enforcing of good neigh- 
bourliness or where it is a restriction which 
would reasonably have been expected by a 
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purchaser in the open market? (7) Is it 
necessary to have some regard to the collec- 
tion of betterment and should it take the 
form of a general tax on property? (8) Is 
it practicable to produce a scheme for the 
transition from the 1947 Act to some such 
compensation arrangements as are outlined 
above? 

“I myself answer these eight questions in 
the affirmative.” 


DISTRICT SURVEYORS 
IN LONDON 


Their Origin and Work 
{From a Correspondent] 


[HE District Surveyor in London should 

be a familiar figure to all who build 
in the county. Ever since the Great Fire in 
the year 1666 he has in one way or another 
been closely linked with building in the 
metropolis. Although with the passing years 
the scope and degree of control exercised by 
the District Surveyor have varied, the essen- 
tial nature of his duties has remained un- 
changed. 

To-day these duties comprise the survey of 
buildings to ensure compliance with the 
London Building Acts, in order to secure, 
among other things, a satisfactory standard 
of construction, the observance of piecau- 
tions to avoid the risk and prevent the spread 
of fire, and protection of the public when 
buildings or structures have become dan- 
gerous. With few exceptions all buildings 
come within the jurisdiction of the District 
Surveyor, as also do alterations to existing 
buildings; and in addition to.a specialised 
knowledge of the mechanics of construction 
he is required to have an extensive prac- 
tical experience of building and a com- 
prehensive knowledge of ‘soils and their 
behaviour under load. 


A Statutory Appointment 

The office of the District Surveyor in 
London is a statutory .appointment in 
accordance with the provisions of the London 
Building Acts which in effect convey the in- 
dividual authority conferred upon him by 
Parliament. In order to be eligible for such 
appointment a candidate must hold a cer- 
tificate of competency which is issued on the 
results of examinations held and conducted 
by a board of examiners set up under the 
London Building Acts. . The board includes 
representatives of the principal professional 
institutions and is held in October each year. 
While the examination covers a wide syllabus 
of subjects spread over the whole range of 
building construction, the essential aim is to 
obtain a realistic measure of 4 man’s prac- 
tical abilities as well as his technical know- 
ledge. Ig addition to holding the certificate 
of competency, a candidate should also be 
qualified in at least one of the professions 
of architect, engineer or surveyor. Before 
1940, district surveyors in London were 
paid by fees received for services they ren- 
dered. Since then they have become salaried 
and pensionable officers of the London 
County Council with office accommodation 
and a staff of technical and clerical assistants 
provided by the Council. 


Salaries and Recruitment 

The County of London is divided into 31 
districts and a district surveyor is appointed 
to each of these. The positions are® graded 
according to the importance of the district. 
The present scale of salaries of district sur- 
veyors appointed by the Council sinc: 1940 
varies from £1,190 (the minimum of Grade 
IID) to £2,100 (the maximum of Grade PD. 
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Assistant district surveyors are appointed to 
the larger districts; they earn salaries rising 
from £1,002 to £1,143 a year. An assistant 
district surveyor has to be qualified as a 
district surveyor and, if necessary, to act as 
one. A successful candidate in the qualify? 
ing examination would normally be appointed 
as‘an assistant district surveyor first, and for 
these positions candidates from within or out- 
side the service of the London County 
Council are equally eligible. 

Recruitment of other technical staff in a 
district surveyor’s office is generally to the 
grade of technical assistant at salaries run- 
ning up to £696 a year, but suitable candi- 
dates are also taken into the higher assistant 
grades and get salaries running up to £1,002 
a year. 

By the nature of his calling the District 
Surveyor in London has to exercise indepen- 
dent judgment and be capable of. making 
rapid and important decisions. His work 
brings him into close association with those 
in the architectural and engineering profes- 
sions and the building industry. It is such 
considerations which, together with the op- 
portunities the work affords of contact with 
building work on the site and of keeping 
abreast of new construction materials and 
techniques, constitute the challenge and 
attraction of the District Surveyor’s work 
and give him a place among those who make 
an important and lasting contribution to 
building in London. 


EXHIBITORS’ FAITH 
IN B.LF. 
Still Britain’s “Shop Window to 
the World ” 
[By Our Special Representative] 
ESPITE an undoubted decline in trade 

. this year compared with the other post- 
war years, a survey carried out on the last 
day (May 16) in the engineering and hard- 
ware sections of the British Industries Fair 
at Castle Bromwich, Birmingham, showed 
that the great majority of exhibitors were 
at least reasonably satisfied with the results 
of this year’s event, and even when some- 
what disappointed would not seriously con- 
sider withdrawal from future Fairs. “It is 
still Britain’s shop window to the world, 
and we must be in it,” was the view often 
expressed, and in tones that indicated that 
this was no mere repetition of a cliché. 

The Fair appears to have got off to a slow 
start, but the marked improvement in the 
numbers of inquiries received and business 
done in the second week turned much earlier 
disappointment into satisfaction. There was, 
however, a minority of exhibitors—and this 
was noticeable in the building group—who 
were keenly dissatisfied about the results of 
this year’s Fair, and who questioned the 
value of showing at the B.I.F. at all; never- 
theless, when pressed, few of this more 
extreme section were found to be in earnest 
about not being present in 1953. 

Among the exhibitors interested only in 
building materials and fittings, the question 
of whether it would be better for them to 
be represented at Castle Bromwich only on 
alternate years to the biennial London 
Building Exhibition, has been fairly widely 
discussed. Those with whom the idea found 
some favour were, however, only prepared 
to consider it seriously if they were sure that 
their competitors would not be present when 
they were away; in other words, if the whole 
building section at the Fair was open only 
on alternate years. One obvious difficulty 
would arise here over definition: many firms 
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cater for a number of industries besides 

building, and while showing many exhibits 

for the building industry do not come within 

mt section classified as “ building” at the 
air. 

But perhaps the most serious practical 
difficulty over exhibiting at the B.I.F. on 
alternate years to the Building Exhibition 
arises over dates. Thus, if this practice were 
now in force, exhibitors would find them- 
selves showing their products at Castle Brom- 
wich this year and then having to wait 18 
months, until the autumn of 1953, before 
having a chance to exhibit again. To space 
out the time evenly between the two events, 
either the B.I.F. would have to be held in 
November or the Building Exhibition in May. 
Another view was that the two events catered 
for different geustomers—the Building Exhi- 
bition fpr London and the South and West, 
and the B.LF. for the Midlands and the 
North, and that therefore both were 
necessary. 


Fewer Inquiries 


To return to the volume of business this 
year compared with other years, one exhi- 
bitor—who, incidentally, said his orders had 
been well up to last year’s, although the 
number of inquiries was down—thought that 
such discontent as there was, was probably 
due to the habit of comparing the results 
ef this year’s Fair only with the Fairs of 
post-war years, which were all boom years. 
If traders compared their results with pre- 
war years he thought that most of them 
would be well satisfied. The Chancellor’s 
policy of restricting credit was having its 
effect, and there was not so much money 
about. It was obvious, he thought, that 
there would be greater competition for busi- 
ness than we had grown used to under the 
conditions of the sellers’ market. 

A manufacturer of metal products said 
that they had had fewer callers this year 
than ever before but, paradoxically, had 
done greater potential business than ever 
before. On the export side there had been 
fewer agency inquiries but more direct 
inquiries, which was as they liked it. An 
exhibitor of metal windows said that the 
Fair had been well worth while, but that 
the number of architects calling at the stand 
had been notably lower than in recent years. 
A paint manufacturer-spoke of the good 
inquiries that had been received, which 
meant a great deal of potential business, par- 
ticularly from overseas. A heating specialist 
said that his firm had done very well, but 
then they had had three newglines to sell; 
without something new to offer it might 
aot. have been worth their while to exhibit. 


ISLE OF MAN HOUSING 
Costs Reduced by £60,000 


Doucias (1.0.M.), Town Councit has 
approved the expenditure of a further 
£242,890 on the development of the Cor- 
poration’s new housing estate at Willaston. 
ALp. A. J. TEARE, chairman of the Estates 
Committee, said there would be a saving 
of more than £60,000 on this scheme because 
there had. been a revision of the design of 
the 156 houses to be built on the estate. 
Non-essentials had been eliminated, but he 
could give them assurance that the amenities 
for the housewife and the quality of the 
materials used would be in no way inferior 
to the dwellings already erected. 

The tender of £242,890 worked out at 
£318 per house less than the cost in the 
previous scheme. The cost per house would 
be £1,557. 
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CASH DISCOUNTS 


Nominated Sub-Contractors’ 
and Suppliers’ Accounts 


By }. E. COOKE, ARICS, AIQS 


The following article is based upon a paper 
entitled ‘“‘ The Application of Cash Dis- 
counts to Nominated Sub-Contractors’ and 
Suppliers’ Accounts under Building Con- 
tracts” recently prepared for the R.I.C.S. 


ASH discounts have become such an 
accepted feature of building contracts 
that a review of their application to 
nominated sub-contractogs’ and suppliers’ 
accounts may be well worth while. For 
this purpose the following study is based 
upon the R.I.B.A. conditions of contract, 
but it should be borne in mind that the 
points raised are relevant to any form of 
contract which makes provision for the 
contractor to expect, and retain, cash 
discounts. 

First of all it should be clearly under- 
stood what is meant by the word “net,” 
and recourse to a dictionary tells us that 
when used as an adjective, it means, 
“Clear of all charges or deductions ; 
lowest ; subject to no deductions; not 
subject to discount.” Accepting this 
definition, then, my use of the word can 
be understood to mean the lowest figure 
after all discounts, whether for cash or 
otherwise, have been deducted and I shall 
try to avoid such ambiguities as ‘ . the 
net cost, subject only to 24 per cent. ‘cash 
discount.” 

An example of what may be called a net 
quotation is one where a specialist firm, 
on being asked to supply some goods or 
service, reply by stating that their price 
will be £x net and that their conditions of 
payment are, say, “90 per cent. of the 
value of the work executed to be paid 
monthly as the work proceeds and balance 
one month from date of final invoice.” 
This is a reasonable and most common 
way of making an offer, and states quite 
clearly what and how the firm expect to 
be paid. : 


CASH DISCOUNTS 


Cash discounts should not be confused 
with trade discounts, which are merely 
discounts allowing concessions to a person 
within the trade or percentage adjust- 
ments to published list prices dealing 


with: fluctuations in the market price of . 


goods or materials. A cash discount, 
however, is an offer by a firm to give to 
their customer a petcentage discount off 
their quoted price if the customer pays 
his bill by cash on receipt of the goods or 
makes payment within a specified time, 
It is an inducement held out by the vendors 
to persuade their customer to pay his bill 
promptly and they consider this prompt 
payment to be worth, to themselves, a 
certain percentage of the money owed to 
them. 

Generally speaking, the cash discount 
takes no particular account of the different 
sorts or ranges of goods which may have 
been invoiced, but applies itself solely to 
the amount of the monthly statement. 
It is concerned only with the value of the 
money, and ‘not with the value of the 
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goods as goods alone. It is related to the 
financial aspect of the transaction and is 
primarily applied by the vendors for their 
own advantage, so that the benefit derived 
from its operation is mainly theirs. 

It is important to remember this fact, 
for so often nowadays the discount is 
looked upon as a precious possession of 
the builder, instead of something which 
should be initiated by the sub-contractor 
or supplier, with subsequent benefit to 
them rather than to the builder. - 

Another point to bear in mind is that 
cash discounts are usually only applied to 
those accounts rendered by merchants 
who supply goods or materials, rather than 
by those firms which undertake specialist 
activities. For instance, whereas a builder 
may expect a cash discount on all iron- 
mongery purchased from his usual iron- 
monger, he would not be so likely to 
expect it from the firm to whom he may 
regularly sub-let his plumbing work. 


NOMINATED SUB-CONTRACTORS 


Because the R.I.B.A. conditions say 
that all prime cost or provisional sums in 
respect of nominated sub-contractors’ 
works shall be deemed to include 2} per 
cent. cash discount, and because the 


contractor can object to having to employ. 


a sub-contractor who will not allow such 
discount, it is incumbent on the architect 
when making his inquiries to request that 
this discount shall be included in the 
quoted price. 

Now although most nominated sub- 
contractors employed on building works 
are specialist firms of one kind or another, 
they supply materials and execute works 
on the site in just the same way as does 
the general contractor and, like him, they 
are paid a certain percentage of the value 
of their work as it proceeds. ‘This fact, 
together with the sub-contract or cther 
form of agreement entered into with the 
general contractor, creates a relationship 
between them similar to that existing 
between employer and contractor under 
the terms of the main contract, but, 
whereas the contractor makes an offer 
and is paid accordingly (no mention 
having been made in his tender of “ net ” 
or of any sort of discount), the specialist 
firms have to include in their price for 
allowing a 2% per cent. discount. In 
other words, a sub-contractor has to give 
a discount of 24 per cent. for having the 
general contractor do no more than fulfil 
his obligations under the sub-contract or 
other agreement. 

I have refrained from calling this a cash 
discount for the simple reason that I 
doubt whether it can truly be called such. 
As we have already seen, a cash discount 
is applied because the firm who offer it 
feel that to do so is to their advantage, so 


‘that if the discount mentioned above is to 


be called a cash discount it must be shown 
that the sub-contractor derives some 
benefit from its application. It is doubt- 
ful whether he does so, for if any benefit 
were to be gained it would not be necessary 
to have to request sub-contractors to 
include for it in their tenders. Indeed, 
unless such a request is made, more often 
than not the tenders submitted will 
quote net figures; which seems to 
indicate that the offer of the discount is 
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not freely made by these firms and there- 
fore cannot be of much value to them. 


Moreover, if there was any advantage in 
its application under present conditions, 
then it would be reasonable to assume 
that the general contractor—whose rela- 
tionship with the employer is much the 
same as that of the sub-contractor with 
himself—would be freely offering a similar 
discount to the employer when payments 
were made promptly against the architect's 
certificates.. (Though I should be the 
last one to suggest that this may be the 
solution to the delay in settlement of 
final accounts!) However, the general 
contractor, who as a rule is very quick 
to take advantage of any financial oppor- 
tunities which may suggest themselves to 
him, evidently does not think it to be 
worth his while to offer any such form of 
inducement to the employer. 


SPECIALISTS’ QUOTATIONS 


Before dealing with nominated suppliers 
it will be as well to consider the effect of 
requesting specialist firms to include for 
the cash discount in their quotations for, 
as I have already mentioned, there is 
some evidence to show that, unless 
specifically instructed otherwise, they 
will usually quote a net figure.. The 
result of asking a firm to include for the 
discount is to have them increase what 
would have been their net price by 2} per 
cent.’of that figure; in other words, 
whereas in the first place they were pre- 
pared to carry out the work for, say, 
£975 net, with reasonable conditions of 
payment, their price is now £1,000, less 


24 per cent. cash discount, with conditions - 


of payment which are, in fact, no different 
from those which would have applied on a 
net quotation. 


This makes it clear that the immediate 
effect of applying the discount is to in- 
crease the cost of most specialists’ work 
to the employer, by the amount of the 
discount required, and I shall try to show 
later what this’ extra cost amounts to in 
relation to the contract sum as a whole. 


NOMINATED SUPPLIERS 


The contractor buys goods or materials 
from nominated suppliers in just the same 
way as he makes his other purchases from 
merchants of his own choice, and so 
naturally expects to obtain the same 
trading advantages. In recognition of 
this fact, the R.I.B.A. conditions permit 
him to retain up to 5 per cent. of any 
cash discount allowed and say at the same 
time that he shall not be obliged to place 
an order with any nominated supplier 
who will not allow such discount for cash. 

The position is different from that where 
a nominated sub-contractor is employed, 
in so far as the main contract does ‘not 
imply that a form of sub-contract be 
entered into between the parties and also 
does not lay down any strict procedure 
requiring the general contractor to pro- 
duce proof of payment when valuations 
are being made for interim certificates. 
Consequently, it can be said that perhaps 
the nominated supplier is not so well 
protected under the terms of the main 
contract as is the nominated sub-contractor 
and, therefore, the operation of the cash 
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discount does give him some pull on the 
general contractor. 

However, it is more usual these days 
for merchants to allow only a 23 per cent. 
discount, if any, for monthly settlement, so 
that if a supplier is asked to quote for 
supplying goods and is told to include in 
his estimate for a 5 per cent. discount, then 
he will naturally increase his price by the 
amount which this 5 per cent. discount 
exceeds the discount, if any, which he 
normally allows, the result being that 
the employer is again having to bear an 
increased cost due to the mention of a 
discount. 

At this point it is of interest to note that 
in bpth the Ministry of Works Form 
CCC/Wks/1 and in the Form of Contract 
for Civil Engineering Works, the general 
contractor is only allowed to retain up to 
23 per cent. of the cash discounts obtain- 
able from nominated suppliers ; making 
it the same as for nominated sub-con- 
tractors. 


VALUE OF DISCOUNTS 


The proportion of the contract sum 
represented by P.C. and provisional sums 
varies considerably according to the type 
and nature of the contract, ranging from 
perhaps as little as 5 per cent. in the case 
of housing to as much as 75 per cent. on 
some industrial works. . But mest building 
works of a general nature fall between 
these two gxtremes, and investigation 
of a number of such contracts shows that 
the value of work being carried out by 
nominated sub-contractors amounts to an 
average figure of about 42 per cent. of the 
contract sum, and the value of goods 
supplied by nominated suppliers to about 
6 per cent. of the contract sum. In 
arriving at these percentages the amounts 
added for profit and: attendance have not 
been considered as a part of the provisional 
or P.C. sums, but have been included in 
the residue of the contract sum. 

If the value of the provisional sums, all 
of which include a 2} per cent. discount, 
is 42 per cent. of the contract sum then the 
discounts themselves amount to 1.05 per 
cent. of the contract sum. Similarly, the 
5 per cent. cash discounts included in the 
P.C. items amount to 0.30 per cent. of 
the contract sum. Setting these percent- 
age values against contracts ranging from 
£10,000 to £500,000 we have a scale as 
shown in the accompanying table :— 
VALUE OF THE 2} PER CENT. AND 5PER CENT. 
DISCOUNTS IN RELATION TO THE CON- 
TRACT SUM, ASSUMING THEIR VALUE 


TO BE 1.05 PER CENT. AND 0.30 PER CENT. 
RESPECTIVELY, OF THE CONTRACT SUM. 








Contract Value of Value of Total value 
sum 24 per cent, 5 per cent, | of 24 per cent. 
discounts iscounts and 5 per cent 
discounts 
£ £ £ £ 
10,000 105 30 135 
20,000 210 60 270 
50,000 525 150 675 
100,000 1,050 300 1,350 
250,000 2,625 750 3,375 
500,000 5,250 1,500 6,750 














The significance of the figures in the 
table is made clear when it is realised that 
in a contract for, say, £50,000, the total 
value of the cash discounts can amount to 
as much as £675, and even if the 5 per cent. 
discounts on P.C. items are ignored the 
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figure is still some £525. These figures 
are by no means inconsiderable, and any 
employer is justified in asking why he 
has to pay out so much money in this 
manner and what he gets in return for 
having done so. 


The extent to which the discount 
become a burden on the employer depends 
on the extent to which the contractor 
takes them into consideration when pre- 
paring his tender. On really large con- 
tracts where they may represent consider- 
able sums.of money, it is fairly certain 
that they are taken into consideration so 
long as the tendering is keen, but where 
medium-sized contracts are concerned 
a lot depends on the sort of contractor 
tendering. For instance, firms which 
adopt unit rates based upon builders’ 
price books are more than likely to regard 
the cash discount as something of an 
insurance against errors in their pricing, 
rather than as incentive for prompt pay- 
ment of their accounts. 


CONCLUSIONS 


It would seem that one of two things 
can happen to the cash discounts. First, 
the money can be regarded by the con- 
tractor as part of his profit or, second, 
it can be ignored as profit and be con- 
sidered for what it was meant te be— 
a cash discount. 


If the first case applies one can fairly 
is mecessary to give the 
contractor part of his profit by way of a 
discount, with all its attendant compli- 
cations, when other quite clear oppor- 
tunities are provided for this purpose. 
Should the second case apply then the 
immediate result is, as I have shown, to 
increase the cost of the works to the 
employer by anything up to about 1.35 per 
cent of the contract sum. 


So long as the slightest doubt remains 
as to whether or not the contractor passes 
on to the employer any benefit he may 
gain from the present procedure, then the 
employer is not getting the full benefit 
of competitive tendering. This doubt 
could be removed by requiring specialist 
firms and suppliers to submit net quota- 
tions based on conditions of payment as 
laid down in the main contract, the main 
contract at the same time defining the 
prime cost or provisional sums as being 
net and not subject to any sort of discount. 
These net figures could then be included 
in the bills of quantities and the con- 
tractor, knowing exactly what he would 
have to pay in respect of these sums, 
could add a completely competitive amount 
for his profit and charges for administering 
the sums. It is thought that the adoption 
of this procedure might remove the present 
inflationary tendency caused by the appli- 
cation of the cash discount. 


Low Standard Housing 


According to the medical officer of 
health of Widnes, Dr. F. W. Bunting, nearly 
one-fifth of the houses in the town are below 
the comparatively low standards laid down 
in the 1919 Manual of unfit houses. He 
says that of the 12,479 houses in the town, 
half are without bathrooms and 2,374, or 
about one-fifth, are below standard. 
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IN PARLIAMENT 
The Housing Bill 


STANDING Committee A of the House 
of Commons, which is considering the 
Housing Bill, on May 13 devoted the whole 
of the sitting to the subject of tied cottages. 
Mr. MACMILLAN, the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government, explained thaf what 
was popularly called the tied cottage was 
really in two forms. There was the restricted 
tenancy, where the landlord must apply to 
the court for possession, but still, unlike 
other cases, need not prove alternative 
accommodation. Then there was the ser- 
vice cottage, where the accommodation was 
part of the contract of service, and in law 
the right of occupation terminated with the 
end of the service. Of course, since 
nationalisation, the State was now indirectly 
probably the largest owner of tied cottages 
in the country in the first category, which 
included houses held by miners, railway- 
men, police and schoolmasters. 

The second category, the true tied cottage, 
covered a large number, but by no means 
all, of agricultural houses. It was worth 
while considering what was the origin of 
the tied cottage. 


“Relic of Feudalism ” 


Labour members might say it was a relic 
of feudalism, but it was a relic which had 
remained in the Railway Executive, the Coal 
Board, and all these medern signs of 
Utopia. It was not really that at all. Surely 
the reason for it was that the character of 
the work to be done made it very important 
that the man should be on the spot near 
his work, and whether it was the station- 
master, the signalman, the porter or the 
agricultural labourer, the tied cottage had 
grown up as part of the technical necessities 
of the work to ‘be done. But this Bill was 
not one to deal with the law of landlord 
and tenant; it was one to try to improve 
the housing position of the country. 
Clause 2 was particularly directed to helping 
agricultural housing. He thought that the 
Hobhouse Committee made a very sensible 
observation when they said that as long 
as tied cottages existed they should have 
the same standards and amenities as other 
cottages. That was the object of the clause. 

Clause 2 was agreed to. 

On May 14 the Committee discussed 


‘Clause 3 (disposal of houses by local 


authorities). Mr. LINDGREN moved to leave 
out sub-section (1), which reads as follows: 
“sub-section (3) of section 79 of the 
Housing Act, 1936 (which requires local 
authorities, on disposing of land under that 
section, to obtain the best price or the best 
rent). shall cease to have effect in relation 
to houses and in relation to land sold or 
leased with houses.” He said that the clause 
proposed to change a principle of public 
accountability and the use of public money 
which had been established in local 
government. P 
The provision of houses with public sub- 
sidy had been made in many of the Act> 
which had been passed since the 1919 A- 
Until now the position had been, quit< 
rightly, that when it was required to dispose 
of the property which had been acquired 
with public resources, it should be disposed 
of at the best possible price. One of the 
cardinal principles of local government was 
that there should not be a differentiation 
as between groups for individual members 
of the public. But what would happen 
now? A person who, perhaps by. good 
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fortune, had been in a council house for 
many years, who had been receiving a 
subsidy on that house for many years, and 
had been receiving a local rate because of 
the collective activity of the local ratepayers 
in the matter of finance, was now to get a 
further advantage and could acquire the 
property at less than its best possible price. 

The Labour Party had a fundamental 
objection to the disposal of public property 
at a price which gave a preference to a 
sectien of the ratepayers, rather than to the 
ratepayers as a whole securing any benefit 
which might accrue from the resale of public 
property which had been held over a 
number of years. 


An “Immoral Proposal” 

Mr. GiBson (Labour), seconding, said 
that the clause had béen put into the Bill 
to implement a fraudulent Tory election 
promise. The clause’ provided a way of 
giving the tenants something cheaper, but 
at the expense of the local authority and 
the ratepayer. Any decent political party 
would throw the proposal overboard. Even 
if the demand existed, it would be immoral 
to make it possible for local authorities to 
sell their houses at the best price obtainable 
in current market conditions. 

Mr. HARMAR NICHOLLS (Conservative) 
said his party felt it was to the advantage 
of a.local authority that people should own 
their own houses and that they should own 
the council houses they now occupied. Thus 
costs in the: collection of rents and general 
administration would be saved. If they 
accepted the principle they had to make it 
possible for that to happen, and if they 
offered the house. to the tenant at the present 
scarcity value they would be saying, on the 
one hand, that they wanted him to be an 
owner, and adding, on the other hand, that 
they were. offering -conditions which would 
make it virtually impossible for him to 
become an owner. If they wanted to give 
practical effect to. the principle, then they 
had to act in such a way as not to exclude 
potential purchasers by insisting on their 
paying a price which was an unreal price 
in these days of scarcity values. 

Mr. Gipson: Giving away public money. 

Mr. NICHOLLS insisted that there was no 
question of giving away public money. 
Continuing, he said; as he understood the 
sub-section, it had in mind that the price 
at which focal authority houses should be 
sold should bear a proper relation to exist- 
ing building costs—not building costs before 
the war—but that the price should not bear 
relation -to the present existing scarcity 
values. They knew perfectly well that a 
house which cost £1,500 to build to-day 
would, if it were possible to sell it out of 
covenant, make £2,000 within a few months 
of being built. If they wanted to encourage 
house ownership they had to make it pos- 
sible for a local authority to use its dis- 
cretion as to what was a reasonable price 
and to see that it was not tied to obtaining 
the best possible price. 

The amendment was still under discus- 
sion when the Committee adjourned. 


Export of Prefabricated Houses 

On May 13 Mr. Baker asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to what extent, 
in view of the housing shortage, he intended 
to continue to allow the export of prefabri- 
cated houses. 


Mr. Henry Strauss said that the export - 


of prefabricated buildings, including houses, 
had_ contributed . substantially both to 
United Kingdom earnings and to the de- 
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velopment of. Commonwealth and Empire 
resources. In view of the serious position 
of the balance of payments, the Govern- 
ment would, as far as possible, continue to 
help the industry to maintain its valuable 
export trade. There was no reason to sup- 
pose that these exports would prejudice the 
housing drive. 


Municipal Offices 

On May 13 Mr. Foor asked the Minister 
of. Housing and Local Government to what 
extent he proposed to sanction loans for 
municipal offices during the quarter beginning 
March 31, 1952; how much would be the 


sum involved; and what local authorities 


would benefit. 

Mr. MARPLEs said that the Minister could 
not give a figure in advance. Expenditure 
on new office building of all kinds was now 
severely restricted and he could only con- 
sider sanctioning loans for this purpose 
where the need was exceptionally urgent. 


Pooling of Housing Applications 

On May 13 Mr. SORENSEN asked the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government 
what further steps had been taken in res- 
pect of the need of associating neighbouring 
housing authorities for the purpose of pool- 
ing applications for housing and thus ensur- 
ing more equitable consideration of urgent 
re-housing needs of which at present there 
might be a larger proportion in one area 
than another. 

Mr. MarPLEs said this was a matter for 
the local authorities, and according to the 


Minister’s information there was, in some - 


areas, close consultation between neighbour- 
ing authorities as to the treatment of 
individual applications. 


School Building in Scotland 


On May 13 Mr. HamiLton asked the 

Secretary of State for Scotland to what extent 
shortages of steel and building trade workers 
were likely to retard the school building pro- 
gramme in the coming year; and what steps 
he was taking to remedy the situation. 
_ Mr. HENDERSON STEwakT said that build- 
ings under’ erection would proceed 
normally. Urgent new buildings not involv- 
ing steel would not be affected by the short- 
ages. New buildings which did involve steel 
might, however, have their starts delayed by 
six months or more. The causes of the 
shortages of steel and building workers were 
outside the control of the Secretary of State, 
but he was co-operating with the education 
authorities to secure that the available 
resources were used where they were most 
needed. 


Government Offices 


On May 13, in reply to Mr. H. Hynp, the 
Minister of Works, Mr. Eccues, said that 
the new Government building in Whitehall 
Gardens was occupied by the Air Ministry, 
the Ministry of Materials and the Board of 
Trade; -145,000 square feet of office accom- 
modation in Imperial Chemical House and 
Thames House had been derequisitioned as 
a direct result of the moves. Twenty-five 
houses in Prince’s Gardens, Prince’s Gate, 


‘Onslow Gardens and Regent’s Park would 


also be released when the ‘consequential 
moves had been completed. 


Tin Research 

The Tin Research Institute has issued its 
report for 1951. It mentions a number of 
researches which reached the stage of 
commercial development during the year. 
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HARDWOODS 


{From a Correspondent] 

Two important developments occurred 

last week in the hardwood section of 
the timber trade. In the first place the long- 
expected official announcement on the im- 
portation of hardwoods from the non- 
scheduled territories has been made. This 
points out’that applications for licences to 
import ‘hardwood from these territories will 
now be considered by the Timber Control, 
which will be responsible for recommending 
the issue of licences to the, Import Licensing 
Branch of the Board of Trade. Applications, 
it is stated, must be accompanied by a signed 
contract and by evidence, where export 
licences are required, that the export of the 


- goods concerned will be sanctioned by the 


authorities of the exporting country. No 
undertaking can be given that an import 
licence will be issued in any particular case. 

The other development concerns the 
scheme for the disposal of the national 
stock, full details of which have now been 
given to the trade. The scheme came into 
operation on May 12 and from then until 
further notice hardwood national stock, 
including the scheduled hardwoods, will be 
sold only by hardwood agents acting on 
behalf of the Timber Control. Hardwood 
national stock will continue to be sold to 
hardwood quota holders only. The reserva- 
tion system is to be discontinued except in 
very exceptional circumstances, the object 
being apparently to expedite the sale of this 
stock, amounting to some four million cubic 
feet, as quickly and efficiently as possible. 
The grouping system will also be abolished 
and quota holders will be permitted to pur- 
chase any species without restriction. Except 
to effect the clearance of an item, the mini- 
mum quantity for a sale will continue to be 
100 cubic feet of any. one thickness, quality, 
or species. 

The national stock has, of course, been 
available for purchase by the trade for some 
years. This new scheme merely expedites 
its disposal. 

It was also learned last week that importers 
have been advised that the currency available 
for the purchase of Japanese hardwoods is 
now exhausted and that, accordingly, no 
more applications. for import licences for 
these hardwoods can be entertained until 
further notice. ‘ 

In the plywood trade the rate of consumer 
demand is still not up to expected levels. 
This is reflected in the reluctance of the trade 
to add unduly to existing stocks in their 
hands. As a result, many shippers are re- 
ported to have substantially reduced their 
prices for many species of plywood for the 
U.K. market. 


A Vital Dollar Area 


“A dollar saved is a dollar earned,” said 
Sir William Rootes, chairman of the Dollar 
Exports. Council, speaking in London 
recently to the presidents and chairmen of 
some 35 of Britain’s most important trade 
associations, representing between them more 
than 15,000 U.K. firms. He was stressing 
the importance of the Caribbean and “dollar 
account” markets—that is to say, the terri- 
tories in the “important quadrilateral lying 
between the Equator and latitude 32 degs. 
north and longitude 120 and 56 degs. west, 
from Mexico and Venezuela to the Bermudas 
and British Guiana—potentially a great 
dollar earning and doller saving market.” 
The National Council of Building Materials 
was represented at the meeting. 
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MODERN HEATING IN 
AN ANCIENT CHURCH 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
TILSWORTH, BEDS 


ROBABLY one of the most difficult 
spaces to heat adequately is that 
enclosed by the cold, thick stone walls of 
the lofty nave and chancel of a thirteenth- 
century church. To design a_ heating 
installation for such a church at a cost 
within the limits of the resources of a 
small parish requires all the skill, know- 
ledge, and experience at the heating 
engineer’s command. He has, moreover, 
to bear in mind that of all our national 
treasures, our ancient churches are the 
most prized and that any heating apparatus 
must, so far as possible, remain hidden 
from view so that it does not spoil the 
beauty of medizval architecture and 
disturb the reverence that it inspires. 


AN ELECTRICAL SCHEME 


One such church where these require- 
ments have been met satisfactorily is All 
Saints’ Church, Tilsworth, near Leighton 
Buzzard. Here a temperature of 55 to 
60° F. was needed for the congregation 
in the main nave of the church, and local- 
ised heat was needed for the choir stalls 
in the chancel. The priest at the altar 
had also to be considered. 


Electricity was chosen as the medium 
of heating because (a) no labour has to be 
provided for stoking, (5) it requires little 
attention, (c) electrical apparatus requires 
no boiler house or flue outlet and can be 
placed in such a position as to cause no 
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All Saints’ Church, Tilsworth. 


disfigurement to the church and (d) it is 
the cheapest in installation cost of all 
local heating systems. ‘These were con- 
sidered important factors for a church in 
a small village with a population of little 
more than 190 persons. 


The installation which has recently 
been carried out by the Eastern Electricity 
Board i if a scheme prepared by The 
General Electric Co., Ltd., consists - of 
three G.E.C. 10kW unit heaters fitted 
with low-speed fans having self-aligning 
and self-oiling bearings and 128 ft. of 
single-way tubular heaters, giving a total 
load of 37.68kW. Fortunately, the 
necessary electricity supply i8 available 
as there is a large farm adjacent to the 
church where a supply had been provided 
for electric grain dryers which are not in 
use at the times at which services are held 
in the church. 





10kW heater below ducting in Jront of southdoor. Forward heating in church nave, facing east. 


HEAT DISTRIBUTION 


The unit heaters have been placed below 
gratings in ducts lined with Bitulac bonded 
fibre glass, supplied in semi-rigid slabs 
measuring 2 ft. by 3 ft. by 2 in. and 
covered with 1-in. mesh galvanised wire 
netting, as an insulator against the cold 
concrete in the initial stages and as an 
additional sound deadener to suppress 
the slight hum. of the fans. Two of the 
heaters are situated at the east and west 
ends of the main aisle, and the third is 
adjacent to the south door. 


The outlets of these heaters are so 
designed that an even distribution over a 
comparatively wide area is assured. In 
this case the three units are arranged so 
that the convectional airstreams are 
circulating in an easterly direction ; by 
this means the forward unit helps 
to lift the temperature in the chancel 
and at the altar, and the other units 
ensure that the maximum temperature is 
in the nave of the church where it is 
needed most. 


PLACING OF HEATERS 


There are some 15 tubular heaters of 
varying lengths employed in the church. 
A number of these are fixed horizontally 
by wall fixing brackets so that they check 
the cold down-draught from the windows. 
Others have been placed under the choir 
stalls at either side of the chancel to 
obtain conditions of comfort in the chancel 
quickly. 


The installation has proved wholly 
satisfactory during the past winter. It 
has been found that generally three 
quarters of an hour preheating before 
a service is all that is required, though 
during a cold spell of some duration when 
the whole stone work and fabric within 
the church have become chilled, up to 
two hours is required. Consumption of 
electricity. during the past winter has 
averaged 60 units for each service. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR IN MANAGEMENT 
Individual Productivity as the Key to National Recovery 


A PLEA for a new, and in many ways 

revolutionary, approach to the rank 
and file of the workers engaged in industry 
as offering the best hope of national 
recovery, which could only come through 
increased individual productivity, was made 
by Sir RicHarp Lioyp-Roserts, C.B.E., 
in a paper on “The Human Factor in 
Industry,”” at the Scottish Managemént 
Conference held .at Gleneagles from 
April 25-27, and from which we print the 
following summary. Sir Richard Lloyd- 
Roberts said : 

The theme of this Conference has been 
““ Management for Recovery,” and we 
have listened to major contributions on 
what I may describe as the “ business 
end” of the task before the country. I 
want to submit, however, that without 
appropriate attention to the aspect allotted 
to me, “the human factor,” the previous 
speakers will be as ‘‘ voices crying in the 
wilderness.” 

After all, the nation’s work is carried 
on, with and through’ people. The 
economic background, economic principles 
and management accounting have to be 
imterpreted against the virtues and foibles, 
the aspirations and prejudices of human 
beings, irritatingly, perhaps, irrational and 
illogical in many of their ways. But, 
however irritated we may be tempted to 
be by the lack of response on the part of 
human beings to the economists’ stern 
behests, we still have to remember that 
the successful issue of any enterprise is 
dependent in the last analysis on a group 
of employees who know their job, who 
are motivated by the will to work and 
who have the will also to co-operate with 
each other and with management. 

it must, therefore, be a main purpose of 
those who seek the nation’s recovery to 
induce in human beings these three 
attributes. 

One of the: basic reasons for this 
necessity is that the people with and 
through whom the nation’s work has to 
be done are in very short supply. The 
pressure on manpower which is already 
being felt, especially in relation to skilled 
labour, is going to increase. That state- 
ment is subject, of course, to ‘certain 
assumptions: (a) that there will be no 
major, war; (6) that there will. be no 
serious recession of trade in America; 
and (c) that there will be no serious 
shortage of raw materials. 

On those assumptions and in the light 
of what work has to be done by the 
country, we are going to be still shorter 
of people. 

Think of the building industry to begin 
with. Six years’ arrears of housebuilding 
to be overtaken, apart. from an increased 
population of two and a half million since 
1939. More schools—more factories— 
more power houses—all urgently required 
and yet an: increase in building trade 
personnel of only 25,000 since 1939- to 
cope with this tremendous post-war need. 


THREE FACTORS 


Recovery, the speaker went on to say, 
will depend primarily on the extent 
to which we achieve the requisite 


improvement in the general individual 
productivity—not only per man-hour but 
per man-year, and that depends in time 
on the three “M’s: Management ; 
Men ; and Machines. This last “‘ M ”’— 
machines— is of course limited at present 
by the cut in capital investment and in 
any case is ‘“‘ outwith’”’ (as you say here) 
my particular terms of reference. 

The other two “‘M”’s, however, spell 
the human factor. It is no exaggeration 


to say that this somewhat’ trite. phrase 
“the human factor 


” 


indicates the funda- 
mental problems of our generation. 
Science ‘is revolutionising our manu- 
facturing processes; science is busy 
improving the efficiency of our organisa- 
tional methods, but science has not solved 
this most basic problem of all—how to 
make the most of the human factor— 
without which all the other achievements 
inevitably fall short of their objective. 

Figures are regularly given to us 
showing that our material production has 
increased by X per cent., but none has 
yet dared to estimate the X plus which 
would be achieved if only we could solve 
this human factor problem and so release 
those reserves of effort which everyone 
knows to exist throughout the industrial 
field. 

We now need desperately those reserves 
of effort, and the initiative in their release 
must come from the fi “mM ”— 
management, who must disp the real 
art of management in relation to the 
employees. They must so manage in 
relation to the employees as to ensure the 
maximum utilisation of their labour force 
—a procedure which is very different 
from the happy-go-lucky methods of the 
past. 

The first essential step in this direction 
is to select employees carefully, by 
procedures which naturally vary according 
to the type of vacancy. 

Having selected carefully, it is equally 
important to place the individual appro- 
priately—appropriately not only to his 
actual capacities but to his temperament. 
Injudicious placing of a good man has 
often made him discontented and unhappy 
and consequently he is much less of an 
asset to the firm than he.otherwise would 
have been. 

Having been successfully installed, the 
newcomer will begin to absorb what may 
be called the “‘ climate ” of the firm: He 
will begin to sense whether or not it is an 
efficient firm and a happy place to work 
in. He will get notions as to the quality 
of the supervision and even the quality of 
the higher management. I wonder 
whether management appreciates that it 
is under this sort of challenge. 

It is all a sign of the changing status of 
the ordinary worker—he dares now to 
indulge in criticism of his management. 
Not only has he been to school but his 
education has been continued by. his 
union, by his political affiliations, by the 
W.E.A., and often enough by his own 
children, who may have gone further than 
he has. 

This changed status and outlook of the 
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ordinary man ¢alls for a changed outlook 
on the part of management if the humar. 
factor is to play its part in recovery. Not 
only must management now actively 
follow up things like high labour turnover, 
absenteeism, lost time through accidents, 
which are tangible deterrents to improved 
productivity, but also it must take positive 
action to promote those less tangible 
features in the works “ climate ” which 
can contribute so materially to efficiency. 

The truth is that the problem of the 
human factor is soluble only to the extent 
that management revises its traditional 
attitude of mind towards its employees. 
Instead of regarding them merely as paid 
servants, it: must now regard them as 
collaborators in the attainment of a 
common purpose. 


A COMMON PURPOSE 


Can the two “‘ M ”s—management and 
men—agree on a common purpose as a 
first step towards working together for it ? 
Could it be something like this ? 


For the consumer—The kind of 
product he wants at what he thinks is a 
fair price. 

For the employees—Terms and con- 
ditions of- employment comparable to 
those. of other employees for similar 
skill, responsibility and effort. 

For the investor—Security of and a 
fair return on his capital. 

For the community—The assurance 
of continuous production coupled with 
the economical use of human and 
natural resources. 


I suggest that the two ‘“‘M”’s could 
very well agree, this definition of the 
common purpose linking them together. 

The next step is to create a “‘ climate ” 
in which the inevitable differences between 
the ‘“‘M.”’s on the practical application 
of this common purpose can be resolved 
in an atmosphere of reasonableness and 
mutual confidence. 


This task involves management in a2 
serious educative campaign to combat the 
woeful ignorance and misunderstanding 
which exist among employees of all 
grades—not excluding in some cases the 
professional technicians. Further, less 


* well-intentioned influences lose no oppor- 


tunity of propagating their own pet 
theories with the object of fostering 
discontent and a revolutionary spirit. 
For example: profit is pictured as Public 
Enemy No. 1, and as robbery of the 
producer’s. hard-earned reward. Surely 
it must be agreed that there is no hope 
of establishing the right industrial 
“climate” if no challenge is offered to 
this sort of poisonous indoctrination. 


In my view, it is incumbent on manage- 
ment to go to a lot of trouble to explain 
to the employees the structure of industry, 
the role of the investor, why profit at all 
and what happens to it, the responsi- 
bilities of directors and of executive 
management itself. What percentage of 
employees, do you imagine, has any 
conception that directors are anything but 
agents for the stockholders ? It willsurely 
be admitted that if the real job of directors 
were understood, there would be more of 
a disposition to have confidence in them 
and in their sense of fair play. 


o ¢ 
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THE TECHNICIAN’S ROLE 


Similarly, the job of management needs 
to be explained and,. in particular, the 
distinction between the job of the manager 
and that of the technician. 

The combination of the manager and 
the technician in the one individual has 
been, until very recently, the traditional 
habit in industry. It was assumed that so 
long as the technical qualifications were 
present the. art of managing would 
develop naturally and in any case the 
technical qualities were the important 
ones and the others rather incidental. 

Fortunately, in very recent times, an 
awakening has taken place and manage- 
ment is fast becoming recognised as an 
art of its own and people are being 
appointed managers and managing 
directors even without possessing technical 
knowledge of that particular or in fact of 
any other industry, but possessing those 
qualities of leadership without which the 
art of managing cannot be successfully 
undertaken. 

A new philosophy of management is 
needed to meet the modern situation and 
I am confirmed in my judgment that the 
only possible course open to industrial 
management is frankly to “ identify 
itself with the inevitable and welcome the 
employees genuinely as associates and 
collaborators in our joint industrial enter- 
prises.” 

If my assumptions are right, then the 
whole trend of events point to this 
inescapable conclusion. What next? 
What is to be the practical application of 
this new concept? 

To begin with, management has to 
adopt a new technique of control—it has 
to go round a lot of corners to get where 
it used to get by direct route. It has to 
forget the days when men were ordered 
to do something and they did it. Now 
men are asked to do something and told 
why—as a dual tribute to their sense of 
status and to their intelligence. ‘‘ Hands 
wanted ”’ was the very significant intima- 
tion on the factory gates in those days. 
The new technique grants-a fair chance of 
securing a man’s brains and his hands, 
and efficient though management may be 
it can do with the brains of its new 
collaborators, many of them perhaps with 
years of experience behind them. 

I have already suggested that the 
individual employee should be told some- 
thing about his own job, and I am now 
widening that, so that the collaborators 
collectively may be aware of the policies 
and plans of the undertaking ; may know 
the problems facing the sales manager in 
his search for markets; the buying 
manager in his search for raw materials ; 
the chief engineer in his search for. spare 
parts to maintain his plant; the cost 
accountant in his efforts to keep down 
overheads. Many firms have found that 
this habit of taking the new associate into 
confidence in this way reaps rich rewards 
in the: way of trust and co-operation. 


A WORD OF WARNING 


Let me here offer a word of warning, 
however. Some firms in their zeal to 
convey all possible information to their 
people have made a habit of letting the 
general manager or the managing director 
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talk direct to meetings of employees or 
their representatives, thus by-passing the 
normal chain of command and leaving 
junior management and foremen to learn 
things casually if at all. Surely that is 
net the way to develep the human factor 
in management ! 

The only efficient way is for directors to 
tell things to their immediate subordinates, 
who in turn pass the information on to 
their juniors, and so on down through the 
managerial hierarchy until the foremen 
are in a position to tell the story to the 
people under their charge, and I would 
remind you here that this must not be a 
one-way traffic—all the telling down- 
wards. You will recall one of the social 
skills I mentioned as being an attribute 
of good management—“ the ability to 
elicit the other fellow’s point of view and a 
belief in the value of doing so.” 

The adoption of this habit of inter- 
changing information and. ideas at all 
levels in an undertaking will go far towards 
creating that favourable “ climate” in 
which alone maximum effort in the 
attainment of the common purpose can be 
achieved. 

I have just referred to foremen and I 
wonder whether you will agree with me 
that one of the cardinal sins of management 
in the past has been its undervaluing of 
the importance of these people. No one 
would imagine from the way foremen 
used to be chosen that they are the one 
day-to-day link between the employees 
and the firm; that in fact, to the men, 
they are the firm. That is one direction, 
at least, in which it is admitted that the 
Americans are ahead of us. They don’t 
appoint a man as foreman because he is a 
good craftsman, but because in his own 
way he has the social skills to which I 
have referred and relies therefore on 
leading his men and not driving them. 


AN END TO PIECEWORK 


Consideration of piecework leads me to 
hazard a forecast that in due course we 
shall move away from piecework to a 
high time wage in exchange for which a 
good day’s work will be done. Piecework’s 
appeal is to the financial cupidity of the 
individual and is an appeal inconsistent 
with what I conceive to be the future 
development of our industrial climate. 
As the role of collaborator makes its 
influence felt, the spur of piecework will 
not be necessary to ensure a fair day’s 
work because on the one hand, the com- 
petence and leadership of first-line super- 
vision will be greater and on the other, a 
bond of trust and co-operation will have 
been induced by the modern method of 
management. Utopian, you say, but a 
goal worth aiming for. 

I see going too, in the not too distant 
future, the old traditional habit of paying 
manual workers by the hour. To me that 
has always appeared to be one of the worst 
features of our industrial system. It 
breeds a sense of time-service ; it breeds 
an altogether undignified notion of manual 
work ; it emphasises to the worker the 
insecurity of his position. It is obvious 
that the greater sense of security in his 
employment we can give: to a man, the 
greater the chance that he will develop 
stability of outlook, responsibility and 
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self-respect, thus providing himself with 
an infinitely greater satisfaction than he 
can possibly get as just a beneficiary of 
the Welfare State, dependent on that 
State for his security. 

Some of you may be sceptical about the 
practicability of some of my suggestions ; 
some of you may differ violently from the 
new attitude I suggest management must 
adopt; I only ask you to believe that I 
have seen everything I have urged for the 
full development of the humari factor as 
an agent for recovery in practical working 
and I know it can be done. I know too 
that the effort of doing it will add tre- 
mendously to the satisfaction of manage- 
ment in its job and in so doing will 
contribute significantly to the recovery 
of our country’s prosperity. 


TECHNICAL DRAWING DEVICE 
A New Aid for Draughtsmen 


_AN INGENIOUS device which provides an 
aid to the production of drawings and 
sketches, either for the professional or 
amateur, has recently been developed by 
The “Quickdraw” Co., 127, Gunnersbury- 
avenue, London, W.3.. The device, which 
needs no accessories apart from pencil and 
paper, consists of a transparent template, 





The “Quickdraw” Technical drawing device. 


carefully formed to give varying angles, tri- 
angles and rectangles, either in inches or 
millimetres to scale. A series of circles have 
also been cut in the template giving diameters 
from } in. to 1 in., and a set of nine pencil- 
point holes used in conjunction with a ruler, 
allows hatching to be easily undertaken. 

The template is fastened to a toggle hinge 
by metal eyelets, which prevent any slack- 
ness or sideplay, forming a pantograph, and 
the whole is fixed to the base of the folder. 
The folder is 14 in. square and covered in 
strong rexine leather cloth. The base is 
7 in. thick and serves as a drawing-board. 
Corners are provided to hold the paper in 
position and only one drawing-pin is re- 
quired to hold the paper rigid. The lid of 
the folder is fitted with a pocket to hold 
spare paper, sketches, etc. Total weight of 
the instrument including folder is only 2. Ib. 
Maximum paper size is 10 in. by 13 in. 


Untidy Gardens 

Untidy gardens of council houses have 
resulted in the Rhyl Council being recom- 
mended to give notice to tenants who fail 
to keep them tidy. According to the chief 
sanitary inspector, Mr. E. Lloyd Jones, a 
number of tenants have gardens which have 
not received any attention, and no action 


~has even been taken to clear up the land. 


The tenaricy agreement includes a clause 
stating that tenants shall be responsible for 
keeping their gardens in a tidy condition. 
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BORROWING ON CONTRACTS 


How the Banks are Helping Builders to Meet 
Present-day Difficulties 
By JAMES DANDY 


ONE of the most characteristic qualities 
of the builder is his determination 
to keep himself in business, whatever 
hindrances may be devised by Govern- 
ments, and despite the changing trends’ of 
the industry. Banking for builders was 
fairly easy before the war, as many of them 
were engaged on large-scale speculative 
housebuilding on their own land. They 
could sign a mortgage and give the bank 
good security. This was important be- 
cause so few builders could carry out their 
programmes with their own money. 


When housebuilding gave place to 
large contracts for Government work, the 
builder’s instinct for survival led him 
into contract work. The difficulty then 
was that he was laying out sums of money 
beyond his resources, especially forawages, 
and had to wait several months for his 
money. In laying out his money, though, 
he was not improving the value of his 

‘ property nor, consequently, the bank’s 
security ; he was merely building up a 
steadily-rising figure of debtors. The 
builder was not alone in this. It applied 
to almost the whole range of industry, 
from shipbuilding to the supply of 
butcher’s meat. 


It was because the sums involved were 
so large, and obviously beyond the reach 
of. all but the largest concerns, that the 
assignment of contract money was devised 
by the banks. There was-nothing new 
in the assignment of debts. It had 
always been possible to sell a debt to some- 
one else. What was new was the prin- 
ciple of assigning debts which had still 
to be created. ‘The fact that banks were 
willing to lend money against them was 
some indication of the urgency of getting 
the work done. Since the end of the war 
the virtual ban on building houses for 
sale has driven builders into contracts 
with the Government and local authorities, 
so that assignments of contract money are 
still fairly common. 


Such assignments are not a simple form 
of security from the bank’s point of view. 
It is necessary to obtain details of the con- 
tract, including its date and number, if 


any, and the terms of payment. The 
document completed by the borrower is 
simple in form, and contains a description 
of the contract and an assignment of all 
money payable under the contract. Some- 
times it covers any extensions of the 
original contract, but it does not cover any 
other contracts which may be entered into. 
The assignment is stamped and notice is 
served upon the department or local 


council concerned. An acknowledgment’ 


is obtained, and the money is then paid 
direct to the bank as it falls due. 


BANKING PROCEDURE 


Although ‘the procedure is straight- 
forward, the reason why the bank does not 
find it a simple security lies in the diffi- 
culty of finding out how much is actually 
payable to the borrower under the contract 


at any given time. The amount may vary 
from month to month, and can only be 
ascertained when the work is measured 
and invoiced. The amount kept back in 
retentions is a complication because, 
although assigned to the bank, it reduces 
the amount which is immediately payable. 
The bank will therefore arrange to lend up 
to a certain limit, provided that the amount 
borrowed is always covered by money 
payable under the contract, with an 
agreed margin. It may be agreed that 
the contractor can borrow up to two- 
thirds of the.amount due, but only when 
the bank has evidence of the amount. 
This is usually furnished by the invoice, 
and the bank may also ask for figures each 
month, showing the progress of the 
contract. 


The contractor cannot, therefore, expect 
to borrow the whole of the money needed 
for the contract. He must find either his 
own money or some security to make up 
the difference. This not only ensures 
the safety of the advance but also deters 
the contractor from taking on work which 
is beyond his means. Let us assume that 
he is considering a contract with weekly 
outgoings of £1,000 in wages and materials. 
If, as is usual, not less than two months 
passes between doing the work and being 
paid for it, he will need £8,000 of his own 
money to scrape home. He cannot 
produce an invoice until the end of the 
first month, and the peak will not then 
have been reached in his outgoings. He 
may only have spent £3,000 or less, and if 
the bank has agreed to lend two-thirds, 
he can then draw £2,000 from the bank. 
He then has to find £4,000 for the second 
month. 


By the end of the third month, ‘he will 
have reached the stage where, at any 
time, he may have as much as £8,000 owing 
to him, against which the bank willbe 
lending £5,300. Thus, apart from other 
work which he may be doing, he will need 
at least £2,700 of his own money or 
security. He will need more if payment is 
delayed. . As the bank will only lend 
against invoices, ‘‘ hit or miss” calcu- 
latiorfs are useless ; they will not pass the 
scrutiny of the bank before the contract 
is started and the loan is arranged. 


From the bank’s point of view, the 
position is not absolutely gilt-edged unless 
it is dealing with people of known ability, 
means and integrity. It is always possible 
for a doubtful customer to produce figures 
which aré disputed on measurement or 
repudiated if the work is below standard. 
For this reason, it must not be assumed 
that a bank will lend money against a 
contract without question, simply because 
it is a contract with an undoubted main 
contractor, a local authority, or a Govern- 
ment department. For some _ reason, 
many contractors shy like startled fauns 
at the very mention of an assignment 
which, they think, is a reflection upon 
their character and financial standing. 
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The fact that the bank is willing to lend 
on that basis should reassure them on nthe 
points. 


DISCLOSURE OF ASSIGNMENTS 


One further point is important, although 
it is not generally understood. A one- 
man business, or a partnership, can make 
an assignment of moneys due without 
publishing the fact to the world. It is a 
matter for only three  parties—the 
borrower, the bank, and the Government 
department or local authority. A limited 
company, on the other hand, is governed 
by the requirements of the Companies 
Act, and any charges giyen by it must be 
registered at the Companies’ Registry. 
There they may be inspected by anybody 
on payment of a shilling, and the entry is 


. published in the Gazette for all the world 


to see. Nevertheless, it does not lead, 
as some people think, to an immediate 
contraction in the company’s trade credit. 
Regular readers of the Gazette have be- 
come accustomed to seeing notices of 
assignments of contract moneys by com- 
panies of all sizes. 


Registration is, in any case, a small price 
to pay for the ability to raise the money 
needed to complete the contract. In 
many instances it is unavoidable. The 
amounts involved are so large to-day that 
few contractors can carry them through 
without borrowing by some means, and 
against some form of security. It is 
only to be hoped that when, eventually, 
the retentions-are paid over, the builder’s 
costings will have been so careful that he 
can keep the money for his own profit. 


LIGHTING IN SCHOOLS 


Scope for Experiments to Control Glare — 


PEAKING on “Lighting in the Design 
of $ehools” at the summer meeting of 
the Illuminating Engineering Society, which 
was held at Eastbourne from May 21-23, Mr. 
ANTHONY Pott, A.R.1.B.A., A.A.Dipl., 
said that changes in ideas of education, in 
teaching methods, in building techniques and 
in economic conditions were combining to 
produce new forms of schools used in new 
ways: for example, the newer teaching 
methods were demanding rooms which could 
be used for many different purposes. 


“Schools are mainly naturally lit and 
sufficient light has been achieved in post-war 
schools in many ways,” Mr. Pott continued. 
“It is becoming harder, because of some 
trends in the design of schools, to provide 
good daylight and this is leading to a search 
for fresh solutions. There is scope for experi- 
ment on economical methods’ of controlling 
glare from bright skies. 


“ The essentials in the artificial lighting of 
teaching spaces are (i) to provide enough light 
on the work, (ii) to limit the brightness of 
the light sources and (iii) to relate the bright- 
ness of all the surfaces in the visual field 
so as to avoid excessive contrasts. Unduly 
restrictive limits of brightness-ratios are not 
necessary to avoid discomfort and may lead 
to lighting which is unsatisfactory for other 
reasons. There is a need for simple, cheap 
and efficient fittings for use especially where 
low ceilings demand more fittings than usual. 
The decoration and furnishing of rooms are 
essential factors in the ‘ visual environment’ 
and must be considered in relationship to 
the lighting.” 
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TECHNICALIA 


THE COMPLETE LAW OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING. Supplement to the Fourth 
Edition. By H. A. Hill and R. G. C. 
Davison. (London: Butterworth and Co. 
(Publishers), Ltd.) Price 25s. 


The Town and Country Planning Act, 
1947, is a good example of legislation in 
which Parliament has prescribed the broad 
principles and has left the details and tech- 
nical matters to be dealt with by the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning (now the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government) 
under the powers of delegated legislation con- 
ferred by the Act. The number of additional 
orders and regulations which has since come 
to hand, including several which revoke and 
replace statutory instruments previously 
made, renders the issue of this first supple- 
ment imperative: The supplement consists 
of two books. Book I contains a noter-up 
to the main volume, with references to all 
new statutes, subordinate legislation and cases 
relating to the law of Town and Country 
Planning, Compulsory Purchase and Com- 
pensation. Book II deals with matter intro- 
duced since the main volume was published. 
BUILDING AND PUBLIC WorRKS ADMINISTRA- 

TION, ESTIMATING AND COSTING. By 

Spence Geddes. (London: George 

Newnes, Ltd.) Price 30s. 

THIS BOOK has been specially written for 
the use of civil engineers, surveyors, and 
building contractors, and the detailed infor- 
mation it gives has been dealt with in as con- 
cise and clear a manner as possible, so that 
the young engineer may readily grasp the 
essentials. For speed of reference the work 


has been laid-out under various trade sec- 
tions, e.g., bricklayer, carpenter and iron- 


monger, and painter. In each are shown use- 
ful.tables of data in connection with that 
trade and also tables for use in estimating 
the cost of work. In this edition the sections 
covering brickwork and excavation have been 
revised and extended to give up-to-date infor- 
mation and a new section on bonus pay- 
ments as an incentive to higher output is 
given. The plant and labour costs have been 
revised throughout to accord with current 
rates, Data have been added to the smith 
and founder section covering structural steel- 
work in alterations. 


THe WAGE ADJUSTMENT BoarD. By John 
T. Dunlop and Arthur D. Hill. (London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University 
Press.) Price 20s. 

THE FIRST OBJECTIVE of this study has 
been to provide an account and an analysis 
of the Wage Stabilisation programme in the 
building industry during the last war. The 
Wage Adjustment Board, the wartime wage 
stabilisation agency in the building industry, 
was distinctive among such agencies in that 
labour and management played an unusually 
decisive role in the Board’s policy-making 
and day-to-day decisions. While it can be 
harmful to follow mechanically in one period 
the procedures and administrative arrange- 
ments of an earlier emergency, the setting, 
the problems, the blunders, the struggles and 
the successes of the last war provide valuable 
insight for any future emergency. 

A COMPLETE GUIDE TO THE BUILDING 
(SAFETY, HEALTH AND WELFARE) REGULA- 
TIONS. STATUTORY INSTRUMENT, 1948, No. 
1145. (London: The Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Accidents.) Price 15s. 
net, 

THOSE MEMBERS of the building industry 
and of industry generally who, in the course 
of their work, are required to make frequent 
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reference to legislation affecting building 
operations will find that this publication has 
been aptly named. Its pages carry detailed 
references not only to the main regulations 
but also to ancillary pieces of legislation 
which, although directly affecting the build- 
ing operations, are frequently overlooked 
when reference is made only to the regula- 
tions in their original form. 

Because the regulations have been grouped 
under appropriate headings, the legislation 
governing any particular building operation 
can be studied as a whole, and this together 
with the comprehensive index should make 
this a useful work of reference. 


BRICKLAYING SKILL AND PRACTICE. By 
J. Ralph Dalzell and Gilbert Townsend. 
(Published in U.S.A. by the American 
Technical Society; in England by the 
Technical Press, Ltd.) Price in England, 
24s. net. 


To AN English reader, this admirably 
written and produced manual is chiefly 
interesting for purposes of comparison. 
Many aspects of brick construction in 
America resemble our own. The normal 
types of bonding, the composition of mortar, 
the precautions to be taken in frost, the con- 
struction of cavity walls, the methods of lay- 
ing and jointing, are the same in both coun- 
tries. There are, of course, differences of 
terminology: “ bricklayers” become “ brick 
masons,” underburnt bricks are known as 
“‘salmons,” bricks laid on edge horizontally 
form “ rowlock courses ” and if laid on edge 
vertically they are “ soldier courses.” 

The back gutter behind a chimney on a 
pitched roof is a “cricket.” Footings are 
generally of concrete, with a V-shaped joggle 
into a concrete foundation-slab. None of 
the bricks illustrated is provided with a 

“frog” as in England, and none is hand- 
made. Wooden joists are supported in an 
unusual way. ‘“ Termite shields ” are some- 
times provided. Elaborate “ash pits” are 
constructed beneath domestic fireplaces. 

Brick veneer, half-a-brick thick, is often 
applied to timber-framed houses. The 
standard size of bricks (8 in. by 33 in. to 3% 


BOOKS FOR BUILDERS 


HOW TO ESTIMATE 
By JOHN T. REA 
The new 11th edition has been brought 
up to date to September, 1950, with tables 
giving cost increases for materials and 
labour for 1936-7, 1939 and 1944-50. 
Over 680 illustrations. 
21s. net (by post 21s. 10d.) 
DRAINAGE AND SANITATION 
By E. H. BLAKE 
10th Edition just published. 
‘*.,. this has become a standard volume 
covering in a concise and compact 
measure the whole subject.’’—The Engineer. 


Revised and re-illustrated. 
15s. net (by post 15s. 9d:) 
FLETCHER’S QUANTITIES 
Revised by A. E. BAYLIS 
12th Edition revised. 
This famous work presents, in tabulated 
form, the methods of the valuation and 
measurement of building and engineering 
work. 700 pp. Many diagrams. 
30s. net (by post 31s.) 
THE PRINCIPLES OF 
STRUCTURAL MECHANICS 
By PERCY J. WALDRAM 
3rd Edition revised. 
“The success of the book depends not 
merely on the author’s obvious mastery 
of his subject... but even more on his 
uncommon gift of lucid explanation.” 
—The Architects’ Journal. 
18s. net (by post 18s. 9d.) 
B. T. BATSFORD LTD. 
Retail Dept., ; 
15 North Audiey Street, London, W.1 
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by 2} in.) is smaller than ours. “ Economy 
walls,” otherwise “ pier and panel walls,” 
represent the constructional minimum; 
whereas traditional brick trimmer-arches, 
rather surprisingly, appear to be used more 
frequently than in England. Flue linings 
are recommended everywhere, with a 
consequent saving on brick flue-walls, which 
may thus be reduced to half-a-brick thick- 
ness. 

The book contains many illustrations of 
ingenious devices at eaves, window-openings, 
etc., and a full third of its length is devoted 
to fireplaces and chimneys. Undoubtedly, 
there is much to be learned from American 
practice. M. S. B. 


REGISTER OF SURVEYORS, LAND AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS, 1951. 
(London: Thomas Skinner and Co. (Pub- 
lishers), Ltd.) Price 40s. 


PUBLICATION of this Register was inter- 
rupted by the war and has been resumed 
with the main purpose of bringing within 
one volume authoritative and _ essential 
information. Rules of professional conduct 
and scale of charges are combined at the 
beginning of this volume. Historical de- 
tails of the formation and development of 
the Institutes with the names of their Coun- 
cils and of their principal officers are given. 
A section entitled Town Register contains 
local and municipal information regarding 
each town and district. Official information 
of importance to the professions is provided 
together with a table of contents. 


BRITISH FURNITURE TopAy. By Erné Gold- 
finger. (London: Alec Tiranti, Ltd.) 
Price 7s. 6d. 

THE FIRST PART of this book discusses the 
various functions of furniture and, by fairly 
detailed study of the human body in various 
‘postures, affords a most useful background 
to the numerous trends in design. The aim 
of the book is to show some of the modern 
furniture made in Britain. The interest in 
the trend of furniture design has increased 
and many experiments have been carried out 
in this country in the search for comfort and 
good design. The author has produced a 
concise survey of modern domestic work 
with a brief glance at its development. 


ADDING LIFE TO YEARS. By Lord Amulree. 
(London: The National Council of Social 
Service.) Price 8s. 6d. 

INCREASED expectation of life has brought 
with it a nation-wide problem which was 
only partially understood forty. years ago. 
This book deals with most aspects of the 
problems of old age, and members of the 
medical profession, social workers and local 
authorities, as well as the public in general 
and voluntary welfare organisations, should 
derive much useful knowledge from a 
volume which reviews past efforts of reform, 
discusses present conditions arising from 
these earlier developments, and sets out 
suggestions for furthering the process of 
ensuring a better basis for advancement in 
this particular sphere. In his conclusions 
the author maintains that the objective of 
all work for the aged must be to enable as 
many as possible to continue to live inde- 
pendent lives in their own homes for as 
long as possible. It is this admirable spirit 
which forms the underlying tone to. this 
book and contributes to a useful formula 


~ based on common-sense ideas. 


«+ Books reviewed in these columns 
may be obtained on application to the 
Book Centre, “The Builder,” 4, Catherine- 
street, Aldwych, W.C.2. Cash (which 
should include 6d. to cover postage and 
packing) should accompany the order. 
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NEW DIESEL ENGINES FOR INDUSTRY —" 
A NEW RANGE of diesel engines has been designed and produced In cor 
by R. A. Lister and Co., Ltd., of Dursley, for use as prime movers Jon Bank 
in all fields of industrial, electrical and agricultural engineering. J appeared 
The “Freedom ” engines, as they are called, are all cold starting § publishec 
and are of single, twin, three; four and six cylinders capacity; England. 
developing 8 h.p. per cylinder at 1,500 r.p.m. and, with the exception § Timber | 
of the single cylinder unit, 9 h.p. per cylinder at 1,800 r.p.m., in Mr. E 
accordance with the specification. They are sturdily.built and of § 50is. Ess 
good appearance. The working parts are totally enclosed but at “4 J preg 
the same time are readily accessible by reason of the easily § if; £500 
removable covers which are provided. lent Soc! 
To achieve efficient quantity production of the “ Freedom ” range, [gh Blin: 
Listers have had to entirely reorganise the engine side of their @ Builder : 
factory and this work has involved the expenditure of £250,000 on Alder 
new plant and equipment. The factory is now laid out for batch § director 
production on modern lines, the major components being machined ets 
in specialist sections, often by the use of high production special- oe thes ‘ 
purpose machinery. These re-tooled shops will be capable of § of Lor 
turning out 1,000 of the new engines a week. Chancel! 
The “ Freedom ” is thought to be the first engine to be produced “pw 
in this country, utilising the unified thread agreed on as a standard 4 Ww. 
by Britain, the United States and Canada, and should, therefore, be New , 
a source of considerable interest when it is exhibited at the Canadian sonth 
A single-cylinder Lister “Freedom” engine, with 2/1 reduction International Trade Fair to be held in the Exhibition Grounds, Central 
gear and clutch, driving a 10 NT concrete mixer. Toronto, Ontario, from June 2 to 13 next. mission 
S.W.9 ¢ 
: street, k 
NEWS IN BRIEF Professional Examinations Compulsory Purchase Order Confirmed is at the 
The Institute of Quantity Surveyors has The Postmaster-General, in agreement with ton-roac 
The Geffrye Museum published a pamphlet on the Regulations the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- Exhibiti 
The Geffrye Museum, Kingsland-road, and Syllabus of Professional Examinations. ment, has confirmed the compulsory pur- A spe 
Shoreditch, which has been closed for more Copies, price 4s., may be obtained from 98, chase of an area of land in Palmeira-avenue, treasure 
than a year, reopened on May 21. It is Gloucester-place, London, W.1. Hove, upon which it is proposed to erect a Derbyst 
open from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. on weekdays telephone exchange to replace the existing This ‘wi 
(except Mondays) and from 2 to 5 p.m. on British Standards building in Holland-road. tions of 
Sundays. Admission is free. _ The following British Standards ave: a Leverhulme Research Grant ‘eo 
eee eeenennn ent Inetitutions BS. "65, \**Saltglazed Ware _ A Leverhulme research grant has been Wf jrucey 
Kent County Council has made orders for Pipes,” price 3s.; BS. 539 (Part 1), “Dimen- 2Warded to Mr. D. G. Thornley, B.A., 
the ‘preservation of six windmills at gions of Drain Fittings, Salt-glazed Ware A-R.I.B.A., lecturer in architecture and town PRI 
Meopham, Herne, Barham, Charing, Good- 244 Glass (Vitreous) Enamelled ' Salt-Glazed planning at the University of Manchester 
nestone and Keston. Action designed to fireclay,” price 5s; B.S. 539 (Part 2), for research into the formal qualities of 
protect 11 Kent windmills has now been «Dimensions of Drain Fittings, Scottish St'eets and open spaces within the urban Need 
taken by the County Council by means of Type Salt-glazed Ware and Glass (Vitreous) area. . “Tr 
preservation orders. Enamelled  Salt-glazed Shp son Codes of Practice —_ 
2s. 6d.; BS. 540, “Glass (Vitreous ‘ : country 
Southport Development Plan Enamelled Salt-glazed Fireclay Pipes,” price ce wth oe. beg — of oe. _ right of 
A paper on “The Development Plan for 3, Copies of all these standards may be 402 ion “ Hydrant "s = me wre Co % for hin 
Southport” was read by Mr. Brian Bunch, Obtained from the B.S.L., 24, Victoria-street, 402.201. “S ys ile S yatems, | 80 ode DoucL, 
A.R.1.B.A., A.M.T.P.L, Borough Architect S.W.1. h . ee prinkler Systems.” These codes of the 
and Town Planning Officer for Southport, ~" * ave been drawn up by a committee con- Builder 
at the 26th annual country meeting of the vened by the Institution of ‘Mechanical of The 
Town Planning Institute which opened on . Engineers on behalf of the Council, and are Brighto 
May 16. 4 M a revision. following comments received, of our nat 
e the draft previously. issued. Copies may be have |} 
Experimental Houses at Sutton Coldfield obtained from the British Standards Institu- authori 
The Ministry of Housing, as well as tion, 24-28, Victoria-street, London, S.W.1, vide & 
builders in the Midlands, is watching — price 2s., post free. If pi 
interest the erection of four experimenta fi part be 
houses designed for the Falcon Lodge RICS. Exsuiuntions duces 
estate, Sutton Coldfield. The houses are to S The Royal Institution of Chartered Sur- it mus’ 
have stairs leading out of the living. Ree lashes piggy | Reta a booklet aie: Mr. Cz 
instead of from the hall and, although this : 1g th guration of an additiona abolish 
ee sight seems a reversion to the old- DE ADWEIGHT division of their professional examinations many 1 
school type of building, the houses will have for candidates training in the surveyor’s local a 
all modern amenities and be in every way | contribution to town and country planning. on dea 
of modern aspect. Mr. T. Yo ponnae ncreases jena Dy ag ——_- are socially Buil 
rveyor of Sutton Coldfield, maintains that o implement the recommendation Nation 
aan vill not be a great deal of difference | N S U L ATI O N of the Schuster Committee that specialists cil. we 
in the cost of these houses from that of engaged in planning should be qualified not 10 ae 
the ordinary house, although the yee in yn d - 30 tage but vents its appli- benll 
ould save time, labour and some cation to planning. e conditions govern- uildi 
rw AG He stressed that these houses were CONCRETE - PLASTER » LOOSEFILL ing admission to the examinations are Mr. 
essentially. an experiment, being built at the 167, VICTORIAST. explained in the booklet, which is obtain- Moorl: 
request of the Ministry so that building LONDON, S.W.i, ble (price 6d., post free) on application to The Bi 
authorities could inspect them to assess their LTD.1a14 VIC. the Secretary, R.LC.S., 12, Great George- Francis 
value. é 1414-5-6 & 7913 street, Westminster, London, S.W.1. Equita 
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Bank Buildings 

In connection with the illustrated article 
on Bank Buildings, London, E.C., which 
appeared in our last issue, all photographs 
published are the copyright of the Bank of 
England. 
Timber Merchant’s Bequests 

Mr. Edward Locks Latham, of Theydon 
Bois, Essex, chairman and managing director 
of James Latham, Ltd., Mount Pleasant Hill, 
E., left £175,924 (duty paid £82,823). He 
Jeft £500 each to the Timber Trades Benevo- 
lent Society and the National Institute for 
the Blind. 
Builder as Oxford’s Mayor 

Alderman W. C. Walker, joint governing 
director of Benfield and Loxley (Oxford), 
Ltd., builders and engineers, was elected 
Mayor of Oxford City at the annual meeting 
of the council on Monday in the presence 
of Lord and Lady Bicester, the Vice- 
Chancellor of the University (Sir Maurice 
Bowra) and the Bishop of Dorchester (Dr. 
G. B. Allen). 
New War Damage Office 

From Monday, May 26, the address of the 
South-West London Regional Office of the 
Central Land Board and War Damage Com- 
mission will be 246, Stockwell-road, Brixton, 
S.W.9 (Tel.: Brixton 7777) instead of Eden- 
street, Kingston-on-Thames. The new office 
is at the junction of Stockwell-road and Brix- 
ton-road. 
Exhibition of Art Treasures 

A special exhibition of the Devonshire art 
treasures will be held at Chatsworth House, 
Derbyshire, from May 24 to September 28. 
This will include pictures from the collec- 
tions of the Dukes of Devonshire, old master 
drawings, tapestries and manuscripts. During 
= exhibition, tours can be made of the 

ouse. 


PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 
HOUSING 
Need to Build on Commercial Scale 


IN 


“IT WAS SURELY never envisaged that we 


should enter a phase in the history of this 
country when a man would be denied the 
right of using his savings to provide a home 
for himself and his family,” said Mr. C. 
DouGLas CALVERLEY of Leicester, president 
of the Federation of Registered House- 
Builders, addressing the annual conference 
of The Building Societies Association in 
Brighton on Friday, May 16. ‘‘ Contrary to 
our national spirit and character our people 
have been encouraged to look to local 
authorities rather than to themselves to pro- 
vide them with a home.” 

If private enterprise was to play its full 
part both in the number of houses it pro- 
duced and in a progressive reduction of costs, 
it must build on a commercial scale said 
Mr. Calverley. If the licensing system were 
abolished for houses up to 1,000 super feet, 
many thousands of houses additional to the 
local authorities’ programme would be built 
on dead-ripe land all over the country. 

Building societies, by their support of the 
National House-Builders’ Registration Coun- 


cil, were doing more than any other agency .- 


to improve housing standards. 


Building Societies’ Association Chairman 

Mr. Hubert Newton, F.C.1.S. (Leek and 
Moorlands), has been elected chairman of 
The Building Societies Association; and Mr. 
Francis E. Lumb, J.P., F.C.1LS. (Bradford 
Equitable), has been appointed deputy chair- 
man. 
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OVERSEAS BUILDING 
Contracts in Prospect 


Brisbane: First of Brisbane’s post-war 
commercial buildings to be erected will be 
that of the Prudential Assurance Company, 
at the corner of Queen-street and North- 
quay and opposite the Treasury building. 
This will be a five-storey structure, will cost 
£531,490, and will have a 66-ft. frontage 
to Queen-street and 75 ft. to North-quay, 
with a 150-ft. curved facade between them. 
A permit has been granted by the Queens- 
land State Government on condition that 
only imported materials are used. 

Greece: A recent survey of hotel building 
projects shows that five new hotels are to be 
built in Greece during the next two years, 
with approximately 400 rooms between them. 

Ivory Coast: A cold-storage plant is to 
be built at Abidjan on the Ivory Coast. 
The project is being sponsored by the local 
authority. News available at present is that 
the plant will have a capacity of 1,500 cubic 
metres and that it will be able to accom- 
modate from 14,000 to 25,000 head of cattle 
at a time as they come by rail from Dobo- 
Dioulasso in the Upper Volta.... A 
French Government loan of 200 m. francs 
is also being made available for the con- 
struction of an experimental electricity- 
harnessing plant at Port Boet, near Abidjan. 
The work will be carried out by a company 
called “Energie des Mers.” 

Montreal: The architect’s office of the 
Canadian National Railways, Montreal, 
Canada, is working on drawings for a new 
headquarters’ office building and hotel on a 














site between the C.N.R. Station and 
Dorchester-street, Montreal. It is hoped 
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that building may commence next year. 
The chief architect to the railways is Mr. 
G. F. Drummond, and Mr. John Wood, 
formerly Assistant Chief Architect, has been 
retained as special assistant on the head- 
quarters development scheme. 

New Zealand: Two British firms have 
had their tenders accepted by the New 
Zealand Government to supply prefabs. 
Five hundred each will be supplied by 
Thermo Insulated Units, Ltd., of London, 
and Simms, Sons and Cooke, of Notting- 
ham. Five hundred of the houses will be 
built at Tamaki State housing settlement, 
Auckland, and 500 at Porirua and Titahi 
Bay, near Wellington. Pre-cut “imported 
timber is to be used, and the houses are 
to be erected by emigrant workers. 

Pakistan: The German firm of Siemens 
and Halske has signed an agreement with 
Pakistan to establish a factory there for the 
manufacture of all types of telephone equip- 
ment. ... Other building projects planned 
in Pakistan include the construction of steel 
smelting, prefabricated and re-rolling mills 
which are being designed by Koppers, of 
the United States, a firm of building con- 
sultants. ... An oil refinery is also to go 
up in the Karachi area, but no details are 
as yet available. Tenders will be put out 
once technical experts have examined the 
proposed site. 

Portuguese East Africa: A new power 
station is to be erected in Lourenco Marques, 
the main city of Portuguese East Africa, at 
a cost of 24,800,000 escudos. In conjunc- 
tion with this project the whole city is to 
be electrically wired underground at a cost 
of 80,000,000 escudos. It is estimated that 
it will take four years to complete both 
tasks. Building materials made in the U.K. 
will be utilised if prices are competitive. 
: A factory is also to be built for the 
processing and pressing of sisal at Netio, 
near Nacala, by the Companhia Colonial 
de Angoche. 

South Africa: Building work proposed 
in South Africa includes 27 new hotels. 
The estimated cost is approximately £34 m., 
and it is certain that building materials and 
advice will be sought from the United 
Kingdom. British contractors who are 
interested in this scheme can obtain . the 
information required from South Africa 
House or through the Board of Trade Com- 
mercial Relations Department. 


PERSONAL COLUMN 
Eastwoops, Lrp. announce the following co-options 
to the Board: Lt.-Col. Sm THomMas Moore, C.B.E., 
M.P., as a director, and Mr. B. H. MARRIAGE as sales 
director of the company. 


Economy with Fuel 


A publication entitled Fuel Economy Pays 
has been recently introduced by the Federa- 
tion of British Industries. The contents of 
this handbook are divided into three main 
sections. The first deals with common faults 
in boiler operation and their remedies. The 
second section details the uses of instru- 
ments for measurement and control, while 
the final section is deveted to the efficient 
use of heat. An elementary explanation of 
the properties of saturated steam is included 
to underline the waste occasioned by the 
use of needlessly high pressures for. process 
work. Thermal insulation of buildings and 
plant is discussed, and it concludes with 
recommendations for the recovery of heat 
contained in process effluents, vapours and 
condensate, and in the exhaust gases. and 
cooling water of auxiliary oil engines. 
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THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
Clydebank Church Rebuilt 
First Since the War 

"THE new building of Trinity Parish 

Church, Duntocher, which was opened 
and dedicated recently by the Right Rev. 
Dr. White Anderson, Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, is the first blitzed church to be 
rebuilt in Scotland. The church which it 
replaces, an edifice more than 100 years 
old, was destroyed by fire in March, 1941, 
during an air raid on the Clydebank area. 
The cost of the new church is over £44,000, 


and it has been completed in little over. 


two years from the time of laying the 
foundation stone. 

The War Damage Commission met the 
major part of the cost of the building, and 
it was designed on simple functional lines 
by an Edinburgh firm of’ architects, 
Messrs. Bowhill Gibson and Laing. Rustic 
brick was used in the church, which has 
seating in wooden pews for 650 people, and 
the suite of halls accommodate respectively 
350 and 150. Considerable use has been 
made of fluorescent lighting, such as in a 
wall panel of glass bricks, and the decoration 
scheme is in pastel shades of blue and cream. 
The modern pulpit is in white stone. 


New Power Stations 


THE FiRST of a series of new power stations 
designed to produce electricity from the very 
lowest grade of coal is to be erected by the 
British Electricity Authority at the Barony 
Pit, Auchinleck, Ayrshire. Further stations 
are likely to follow, half of them to be con- 
structed by the authority and half by the 
N.C.B. 


Experiment in Dam Construction 

CEMENT-SAVING EXPERIMENTS used with 
success in France are to be employed by 
the North of Scotland Hydro-electric Board 
in the construction of the Loyne and Clunie 
dams of the Glen Morison hydro-electric 
scheme in Inverness-shire. By using a pro- 
portion of blast-furnace slag in the mixing 
of the concrete for the dams it is estimated 
that about 20,000 tons of Portland cement 
will be saved. , 

The method is known as the Trief process 
and the construction of the dam will be 
carried out by Mitchell Engineering Com- 
pany, Peterborough, who have carried out 
investigations into the process. The process, 
which was patented by a Belgian, M. Victor 
Trief, consists of using blast-furnace slag 
—virtually a waste product at present—by 
grinding it wet at the site in a rotary grinder. 
The slurry so produced is passed direct into 
the concrete mixers with the appropriate 
quantities of Portland cement, aggregate and 
sand, to produce a concrete which is claimed 
to be equal in strength to a mixture using 
wholly Portland cement. 

The French claim that the slag-cement 
concrete produces less heat when setting and 
is more resistant to acid peaty waters than 
pure Portland cement concrete. 

Blast-furnace slag available from Scottish 
steelworks contains less lime than the slag 
the French use, but the Board hope that 
the experiment will produce results of value 
not only to themselves and the country’s 
export trade but for other large dams at 
home. 

Another new development to be used in 


the construction of the dams, adopted from . 


the French scheme, is the use of precast 
concrete slabs for the faces of the dams 
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instead of shuttering. By this means neither 
steel, nor timber shuttering, will be needed 
and the demand jor these two materials 
reduced. 


Student’s Award 

Mr. ALEXANDER J. Massigz, aged 23, a 
student at Aberdeen School of Architecture, 
has been awarded the Rowand Anderson 
Studentship. This is the top award in the 
competitions promoted annually by the 
Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scot- 
land. It carries with it a prize of £125 and 
a silver medal. Designs for a hotel won 
him the studentship. 


Crathes Castle 


CRATHES CASTLE, near Banchory, Aber- 
deenshire, one of the finest specimens of 
Scottish baronial architecture, set in country 
unrivalled for beauty on Deeside, will be 
open to the public from Saturday, May 24. 


Employers Federation New Offices 


WITH EFFECT from May 27, the address 
of the Scottish National Building Trades 
Federation (Employers) will be 13, Woodside- 
crescent, Charing Cross, Glasgow. Tel.: 
Douglas 7144. 


NEW BUILDINGS 


Biggar.—Corporation to erect 24 houses at The 
Knocklea housing site, from plans by their own 
architects. 

Caithness-shire—Plans in hand for 18 houses 
which are to be erected in Thurso at an est. cost 
of £32,69%. The Corporation architect is H. 8. 
Mitchel} (A.), Council-chbrs., Thurso. 

Carluke.—Plans in hand for new halls to be 
erected at Shieldhall-rd. The architects are Wilson, 
pene and Wilson, 152, Oxford-st., Glasgow, 


Carluke.—Plans to be prepared for 52 houses which 
are to be erected by The Scottish Special Housing 
Association, Ltd,, at the Crawfordsdyke housing 
site. The architect is J. Austin Bent (A.), 15, 
Palmerston-pl., Edinburgh. 

Glasgow.—Corporation to erect a scheme of flats 
at Liddesdale-av., for which the architect is Archi- 
bald J. Jury (F.), Housing Offices, The Trongate, 
Glasgow, E.C. 4 

Glasgow.—Plans to be. prepared for alterations 
and additions for The Scottish Widows Life 
Assurance, Ltd., Edinburgh, to be carried out at 


ROOFING 


Promptand careful attention is a feature 
of the Boddy Roofing Service which 
embraces every type of Roofing werk. 
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West George-st. The architects are Wylie, Shanks 
and Wylie (F. & A.), 120, Blythswood-st., Glasgow. 

Gr ~——-Plang to be prepared for alterations, 
additions and reconstruction at Newton-st., for 
which the architects are Smith and MacCuig, 2, 
Charles-st., Greenock. 

Greenock.—Dean_ of Guild Court have passed 
plans for a new Roman Catholic primary school, 
with accommodation for 450 pupils, in the Auch- 
neagh district. ; 

Lanarkshire.—C.C. to erect 16 houses at Orbiston 
housing site, Bellshill, for which the architect is 
oe MacCol] (F.), County-chbrs., Beckford-st., 

amilton. 

Lanarkshire.—Plans to be prepared for the new 
Calistand-bldgs., for The National Dock Labour 
Board Nominees, Ltd., which are to be erected at 
Finnieston. The architects are Honeyman, Jack 
and Robertson (F. & A.), 92, Bath-st., Glasgow. 

Sanquhar.—T.C. are to erect 16 Miller houses in 
Deer-park. 


TRADE NEWS 


Transfer of Trade Mark 


George Farmiloe and Sons, Ltd., 32, St. 
John-street, West Smithfield, E.C.1, announce 
that they have purchased from the Gela- 
tinous White Co., Ltd., of Harefield, Middle- 
sex, manufacturers of distempers and putties, 
the “ Filocol” registered trade mark and 
that they now hold the sole manufacturing 
rights of this non-washable distemper. 


Firm’s 150th Anniversary 


To mark the 150th anniversary of the 
founding of the business in 1802, the direc- 
tors of Thos. Parsons and Sons, Ltd., of 
London and Mitcham, entertained 600 
employees and their wives at a banquet at 
the Empire Rooms, Tottenham Court-road, 
on April 18. The employees of the Dublin 
office and factory were entertained at a 
similar function on April 24. 


Steel Office and Factory Equipment 


G. A. Harvey and Co. (London), Ltd. 
S.E.7, displayed their 
products, which included the “ Rotarprest ” 
Head, at the B.I.F. at Castle Bromwich and 
Olympia. They are placing special emphasis 
On overseas trade, and have taken display 
space at the Brussels Jnternational Trade 
Fair for the last three years. A complete 
range of their equipment will be exhibited 
at the Canadian International Trade Fair at 
Toronto. 


An Illustrated Report 


A number of interesting drawings by Mr. 
H. W. Choat illustrating the work of the 
various departments of the parent firm and 
its subsidiary companies, have been repro- 
duced in the 1951 annual report of Boulton 
and Paul, Ltd. There is also a drawing of 
the firm’s new office block at Riverside 
Works,» Norwich, opened last September. 


* Caterpillar ” Tractor 


The new “Caterpillar” D.W.20 tractors 
and W.20 wagons are now being used on 
the Daer Valley Water Board scheme at 
Hamilton, Lanarkshire. It is the first time 
that these machines have been operated in 
this country and Caledonian Tractor Co., 
Ltd., of Glasgow, were responsible for 
arranging their importation into the United 
Kingdom. This new tractor resembles the 
D.W.10 but is larger, more powerful, and 
incorporates new engineering features. It 
has hydraulically assisted fingertip steering 
and power braking, and the heavy-duty 
supercharged 225 h.p. diesel engine is fitted 
with a new fuel-injection system. The W.20 
wagon has hydraulically opened doors under- 
neath which have a ground clearance of 
2 ft. 6 in. when closed and 1 ft. when open, 
and is so shaped that it provides an easy 
intake for shovel or dragline loading. 
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Survey of Plastic Development 

Bakelite Progress, a survey of recent 
developments in Bakelite, Warerite and 
Vybak plastics, has been published by Bake- 


lite, Ltd., 12, -Hobart-place, London, S.W.1. 
Fire-proofing Insulation Boards 
No-Ignite, Ltd., Victoria-street, High 


Wycombe, Bucks, have marketed a process 
which it is claimed provides a homogeneous 
and fire-proofed treatment to fibre insulation 
boards. 


Flue Construction 


B. Finch and Co., Ltd., Belvedere Works, 
Barkingside, Essex, have ‘published a book- 
let dealing with the subject of chimney flue 
construction the main emphasis of which is 
on their chimney throat unit. 


Technical Advisory, Service 


The Lead Industries Development Coun- 
cil have announced that visits, on request, 
can be made by their technical officers when 
practical guidance or advice on site is 
desired. Inquiries may be sent to Eagle 
House, Jermyn-street, S.W.1. 


Review of Bolt and Nut Industry 


The Spring number of “Heads and 
Threads,” which is issued by the British Bolt, 
Nut, Screw and Rivet Conference, 25, 
Bennetts-hill, Birmingham, 2, contains 
articles on resale price maintenance and 
standardisation, and a special review on 
“ Fifty Years of Fastening.” 


Aluminium Products 


A fifth edition of “Specifications for 
Aluminium and Aluminium Alloy Products,” 
has been produced by the Northern Alu- 
minium Co., Ltd., Banbury, Oxfordshire. 
This useful publication provides an index of 
British Standard and Ministry of Supply 
Specifications for aluminium and aluminium 
alloy products, and a list of proprietary 
alloy names together with names and 
addresses of suppliers. 


Road-repairing Machine 

The Tampactor, which is a small, robust 
and - self-contained machine designed to 
compact and finish hot and cold asphalts, 
tarmacadams, chippings, hot rock powders, 
and dry concrete mixes, has beem intreduced 
by E. P. Allam and Co., Ltd., 45, Great 
Peter-street, S.W.1. The application for this 
tool is ‘mainly designed for use in connec- 
tion with road repairs, paths and confined 
spaces, long strips, and areas. Provision is 
incorporated in the machine so that the 
amplitude can be varied to suit the different 
materials and thickness of the lay. 


Hot Water Tank Insulation 

Saniguard Appliances, Ltd., 62, London 
Wall, E.C.2, are now sole distributors of 
Eldorite’ insulating cylinder jackets manu- 
factured by Cork Insulation and Asbestos 
Co., Ltd. These jackets are made to suit 
any size cylinder and are easily fitted. They 
can be removed for maintenance or repair 
of hot water systems and afterwards re-fitted. 
Where the storage hot water tank is installed 
in a linen cupboard, the cupboard may still 
be used for airing after lagging the tank. 
In such cases, airing cupboards do not get 
as hot as when the storage tank is unlagged, 
but it is claimed there is always sufficient 
= to keep the ree and its contents 
ry. 
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Centrifugal Pumps 

A leaflet on Atlanta centrifugal pumps, 
which are normally made in light alloy but 
can be supplied in gunmetal for use with sea 
water, or,in cast iron for other purposes, 
has been issued by Atlanta Motors, Ltd., 
London-road, Staines, Middlesex. 


Firm’s 1951 Review 


Illustrated articles on raw materials, works 
developments, and bridge and construction 
activities form the main part of a recent 
publication by Dorman Long and Co., Ltd., 
Zetland-road, Middlesbrough, entitled * 1951 
Illustrated.” 


Market Expansion of Industrial Finishes 


Wareing Bros. and Co., Ltd., Bolton, have. 
announced that their sales ‘of industrial” 
finishes, etc., previously confined to Lan- 
cashire and Yorkshire, are now extended to 
other parts of the United Kingdom and 
abroad. 


Cleaning Paintwork 

The leaflet entitled “Paint Cleaning 
News ” has been reprinted by J. Manger and 
Son, Ltd., 57, Kingsland High-street, E.8. 
The article, which forms the chief feature, 
by James Lawrence, F.I.B.D., is called 
“Some Notes on Rubbing and Cleaning 
Down Paintwork.” 


Riveting Aluminium Structures 


The Aluminium Development Association, 
33, Grosvenor-street, W.1, have published an 
account of the Proceedings at a Symposium 
on Welding and Riveting Larger Aluminium 
Structures which was held in London in 
November, 1951. This publication contains 
the report of papers presented at the sym- 
posium, together with the preliminary 
remarks, discussion and authors’ replies. 
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FUTURE 
CONSTRUCTION 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS 


Full details of Public Appointments open will 
be found in the Advertisement pages of this and 
previous issues. 


CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open but not included 
in this list see previous issues. with an 
asterisk are advertised in this number. The dates 
at the heads of ema ge hs are those for the sub- 
mission of tenders; agger (+) denotes closing 
date for applications; “the name and address at the 
end refer to the person from whom particulars may 
be obtained. 


BUILDING 


MAY 26. 

*tEast Suffolk C.C.—House for smallholder at 
Barking. County A., County Hall, Ipswich. Tenders 
by June 13. 

*tEast Suffolk ©.C.—Two flats, Lound, near 
Lowestoft. E. J. Symcox (F.), County Architect, 
Ipswich. Dep. £2 2s. Tenders by June 20. 


MAY 2. 


*tBeds C.C.—Kitchen/dining-hall, Burr-st. school, 


Dunstable. County Architect, Bedford. Tenders 
by June 14. 
MAY 3. 
Bh im ogee C.B.—Two pairs of shops and houses 
at Higher Croft. B.E., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. 


*+West. Sussex C.C.—Two flats with garages at 
Middleton-on-Sea. County A., Chichester. Tenders 


by June 18 
MAY 31, 


*tWorcester City.—82 houses, Dines Green estate. 
City E. & S., 22, Bridge-st. Dep. 222s. Tenders by 
June 18. 

JUNE 2. 
*+Plymouth T.C.—(a) 36 flats at West Hoe-rd., 


Millbay; (b) 2 flats (Block L) at Cecil-st., Stone- 
house; (c) 24 flats (Block O) at King-st., Stone- 
house; (d) 24 flats (Block P) at King-st., Stone- 


house; 24 flats (Block N) at Stoke-rd., Stonehouse. 
City A., Seymour-rd. Dep. £3 3s. each scheme. 


JUNE 4. 
Cleethorpes B.C.—Erection of 54 houses on Beacon 
ry housing site No. 6. B.E., Council House. Dep. 


Helston T.C.—Erection of 2 houses and 8 flats 
(group 18) and 4 houses (group 19). J. H. Snell- 
grove, quantity surveyor, 2, Coinagehall-st., 
Helston. Dep. £2 

*tPortsmouth City.—Primary gy 
Cosham. City Architect. Dep. £3 3 


JUNE 5. 

Be on gaa” a houses at Red Post, 
*Peasedown. A. Williams, architect, 5, Wood-st., 
Bath. Dep. YF 2s. 

*Luton T.C.—(a) 28 garages at Hart Hil] estate; 
(b) erection of Cemetery Chapel; (c) house for 
caretaker at Leagrave Junior and Infants’ Sch. 
B.E., Town Hall. Dep. £2 2s. each contract. Ten- 
ders by June 5 for (a) and June 9 for (b) and (c). 

(Pemb.) R.D.C.—Erection of houses as 
follows: (1) A houses, Saundersfoot, Norta-cl. site; 
(2) 12 at Kilgetty: (3) 8 at Broadmoor (East 
Williamston); (4) 4 at New Moat; (5) 4 at 
Liandissilio; (6) 4 at Penffordd; (7) 8 at Maen- 
clochog ; (8) 10 at Cross Hands; (9) 6 at Templeton. 
C. Glynne Jones, C., Council] Offices, High-st., Nar- 
berth, or J. Parry and Lewis, architects and 
surveyors, Ammanford. Dep. £2 2s. each site. 


JUNE 6. , 

*tFriem Barnet U.D.C.—24 flats, Denham-rd., 
N.20. Braddock & Martin-Smith, A./F., architects, 
East Gallery, St. — Church, St. John’s Wood, 
N.W.8. Dep. £2 


Highbury, 


JUNE 7. 

*tAshferd (Kent) ,U.D.C.—36 houses ~~ — 
Burton estate. C., Council Offices. Dep. £3 

*Bexiey T. C.—60 dwellings at Bristowe-rd. onal: 
B.E. & 8., West Lodge, Broadway, Bexleyheath. 
Dep. £5 5s. 

*Surbiton T.C.—Repair of war damage and 7 
dations to Fishponds House and conversion of 
house into two flats. R. Thirlway, B.E. 


JUNE 3. 

*Dover Bore’.—1¢ houses, Hobart-cres., Buckland 
Valley estate. B.E., Brook House. Dep. £2 2s. 

*Finchley B.C.—Additional yea and cloakroom 
facilities at Martin Sch. _B.E. & S., 2946, Regents 
Park-rd. Dep. £2. 

“Gt. Yarmouth C.B.—100 houses at Magdalen 
= estate, ae B.E., Town Hall. 


arpenden C.—36 flats at Batford estate. 
S. Harpenden Hall. Dep. £1 1s. Tenders by 
une 30. 
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“Hatfield R.D.C.—45 flats in 4 blocks at Long- 


mead, J. H. td (A.), 82, at, North-rd., Hate 
field. Dep. £2 

*Market amici D.C.—24 dwellings at 
egg estate. Lyndon wo (A.), 39, Highrst. 
ep. 


JUNE 10. 
Barnstaple (Devon) R.D.C.—Erection of 4 houses 
at Highbray, and minor site works. A. J. Dennis, 
gees Red House, Castle-st., Barnstaple. Dep. 


BM ae oe conveniences at Taunton- 


“Chelmsford i C.—% houses at Melbourne estate, 
site 15. B.E., 8S. and Architect, Municipal Offices. 
Dep. 23. 

*Merton and —— U.D.C.—18 lock- pp garages 
at West Barnes-la. E. & S., Morden Hall. 


JUNE 11. 
, “Easingwold R.D.C.—Four houses at Brandsby 
and 6 bungalows at mayen ee<ese. Housing s., 
peo House. Dep. £2 
omford Boro. icles to 
PP stacks, 
B. S. Dep. £2 


stonework and 
+ Park secondary school. 


JUNE 12. 
*Berks C.C.—Two hutted classrooms at C. of E. 
(Controlled) Sch., School Green, Shinfitld. County 
_ ilton House, Parkside- rd., Reading. Dep. 
Ss. 
JUNE 14. 
*Wigan C.B.—Additonal classrooms and lavatory 
accommodation, Woodfield County Primary school, 
Wigan-la. B.E. Dep. £2. 


JUNE 16. 


“Barnes T.C.—Construction of 


: arages at Coun- 
cil’s depots. B.E 


- & §., Municipal Offices. 
JUNE 18, 
*tTorpoint U.D.C.—20 houses and flats at Park- 
rd. site. €., Council Offices. Dep. £2 2s. 
JUNE 20. 

*Barnes T.C.—Six single-person flats at Limes-ave. 
and six at Rosemary-la., Lower Richmond-id. B.E. 
& &., Municipal] Offices; S.W.14. 

JUNE 25. 

*Camberwell B.C.—21 houses, 3. flats and 6 shops 
at site No. 51 ey yg ave./Evelina-rd.).  T, 
Town Hall. Dep. £2 

*Heston and stake ot T.C.—16 flats at Ivy- ae 
Hounslow. B.E. & §., 88, Lampton-rd. Dep. £3 

“Redcar T.C.—Two blocks of 4 shops ad 
maisonettes at Dales estate. B.E., Municipsl-bidge: 
Dep. £5 5s. 


NO DATE. 

North Cotswold R.D.C.—Erection of 52 houses on 
five sites. Thomas Rayson, F.R.I.B.A., 29, Beau- 
mont-st., Oxford. Dep. £2 2s. 

North Cotswold R.D.C.—Erection of eight houses 
on two sites. Pemberton and Bateman, chartered 
oy page 21, Vine-st., Evesham, Worcs. Dep. 


*Worcestershire C.C.—Secondary modern school, 


Four Poolsla., Evesham E.C. Harris & Ptnrs., 
chartered quantity surveyors, 3, Bedford-sq., 
London, W.C.1. Dep. £2 2s. 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
MATERIALS, ETC. 


JUNE 4. 


Staffordshire E.C.—Decorating and renovating 
work at eleven schools. Divisional Education Officer, 
Cannock Chase Divisional Executive, 70, High-st., 
Brownhills, nr. Walsa!l, Staffs. 


JUNE 6. 

*Croydon €.B.—External painting of requisitioned 
= Housing Manager, 71, Park-la.. Dep. 
JUNE 7. 

Potters Bar U.D.C.—External redecoration of 114 
houses on Dugdale Hil) estate. S., Wyl!yotts 

Manor, Darkes-la., Potters Bar. Dep. £1 1s. 
JUNE 9. 


*Wallasey C.B,—External painting of 694 proper- 
ties. Boro’ A. 
JUNE 14, 


*Bristo! T.C.—Water heating and water supplies, 
together with fuel oi} plant at noe Manor 
Special Sch. City 4. Dep. £2 


ROADS, SEWERAGE AND 
WATER WORKS 


JUNE 2, 


Chorley B.C.—Construction of roads and sewers on 
the oo la. housing site. B.E., Town Hall. 
Dep. £2 2 

Tipton B. 2. —Surface dressing of roads within the 


ree B.E. & §&., Municipal-bldgs., Sedgley-rd. 
est 
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“THE BUILDER” PRICES 
LEAD PRODUCTS 


As a result of the decrease to £131 per ton in the 
Government-controlled price of lead (announced 
in our last issue), the following new basic prices of 
lead products, effective as from May 14, have been 

d by A iated Lead Manufacturers, 
To-day’s 

Basis Price. 
Per ton. 

an eS 





Limited. 


Genuine English Dry White Lead 
(1 x 8 cwt. cask) 165 0 0 

Genuine Ground English White Lead 
(1 x 5 cwt. cask) 184 10 0 

Genuine Refined English Red Lead 
(1 x 5 cwt. cask) 154 0 0 

Genuine English Powdered ‘Litharge 

' (1x Sewt. cask) 0 


; 154 0 
Genuine Refined English Red Lead 


Ground in Oil (1 x 5 ewt. cask) 178 10 0 
English Sheet Lead (1 ton — 154 10 0 
English Lead Pipe (1 tonlots) . 155 15 0 
English Lead Shot (1 ton lots) 162 0 0 

The above prices are subject to withdrawal and 


alteration without notice. 











JUNE 6, 

Sounthorpe .B.C.—Roads, sewers and water mains 
(Contract No. 1) on the Church Farm pomine 
estate. B.E. & S., Comforts-av. Dep. £2 

_ JUNE 7. 

Peterborough R.D.C.—Preparation of housing 
site at Castor. Stirling Lambert and Partners, con- 
suitant engineers, 8, Station-chbrs., Peterborough. 

Ulverston U.D.C.—Roads and sewers at oa 
Park Neighbourhood. C. Telford Hague, E. & &., 
Town Hall, Ulverston, Lancs. Dep. £2 2s. 


JUNE 9. 


Keighley B.C.—Roads and sewers at Beauvais-dr., 
Riddlesdon. B.E.’s Office, College-st. 


JUNE 12. 
*Matvern U.D.C.—Construction of sewers with 
site clearance and “ry at Pound Bark-rd._ S&., 
Council Heuse. Dep. £2 2s. 


JUNE 16. 
*Birmingham T.C.—Central heating and domestic 
hot and cold water services at ‘ ow Grange,” 
Trinity-rd. City E. & S- Dep. £2 


GENERAL BUILDING WORK 
(LONDON) 


Cranham.—Snops anp MatsonetTtTEs.—V. R. Collister, 
A.R.I.B.A., 67, London-rd., Chelmsford, has_pre- 
pared pane for 12 shops and maisonettes at Road 
R A,” Front-la. 

Hammersmith.—F.Lats.—Proposal to erect_. nine 
flats at 79-83 and 89-91, Lime-gr., for which Wood- 
roffe, Buchanan & Coulter, 5. Bedford-row W..1, 
are the architects, has been approved by H, and 
T.P. Cqm. 

Hammersmith.—FLats.—H. and T.P. Com. have 
approved erection of five flats at 57-59, Percy-rd., 
W.12, for which ‘the architects are Dugdale & 
Whitaker, AA.R.I.B.A., 5, Bedford-row, W.C.1. 
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Hammersmith, — Fats. — Ponlton & Freeman, 
PF.R.I.B.A., 6a, Wyndham-pl., W.1, are architects 
for roposed 12 flats on sites of 9-11 and 29-33, 
eg arlane-rd,, W.12. 

th, —Exrenston.—Percy V. Burnett & 

patteere F.R.1.B.A., 12, Bloomsbury-sq., W.C.1, 

have prepared plans’ for a proposed extension to 

the existing premises of Bilbxine, Ltd., Richford- 
st., W.6. 

Hammersmith. — RepeveLopmMent. — Mr. BB ay is! 

Webber, F.R.I.B.A., has been invited by H. and 

. Com. to submit proposals for the redevelop- 
ment of sites of Nos. 13-17, Sycamore-gdns., W.6. 

Rainham.—Hovses.—Plans for 24 houses at 2-28 
and re MacLennan-ave. have been prepared by 
Mr. . Ashford, 26, Grosvenor-rd., Hornchurch. 

Taken songae scones 2 —Plans for six bungalows 
- 14-24, Hornbeam-ave. have been prepared by Mr. 

. H, Mason, 160, Carlton-rd., Romford. 

‘Westminster. — Fuats. — Housing Com. have 
approved plans prepared by Boro’ E. & Housing A. 
for four flats as part of the Gladys-rd. housing 


. scheme. 


Westminster.—FLATsS AND Marsonnrte: —Boro’ E. & 
Housing A. has prepared working drawings for 
seven flats and one maisonette as part of the 
Broomsleigh-st. housing scheme. 

Westminsiter.—FLats.—Housing Com. has a Spproved 
revised sageut by Powell & Moya, AA.R.I 
Great Smith-st., S.W.1, for section 3 of the flats 
scheme at Churchill-gdns. 


(PROVINCIAL) 


Ashton-in-Makerfield—U.D.C. propose further 62 
houses and flats at. Landgate-la. site. aang 
est. of £8,797 for eight bungalows at Morden-ave 

Bakewell.—_R.D.C. seek layout approval for 15 
houses at Baslow. 

Birkenhead.—B.C. to mgoulate contracts totalling 
200 houses with Lloyd & Cross, Ltd., 68, Are... 


Birkenhead, and Wm. Thornton & Sons, Ltd., 38, 
Wellington- rd., Liverpool; also negotiatin: with 
Dell Investments, Ltd., for 23 houses at Prenton 


Dell estate —M.O.E. approved extensions to Rock 
Ferry High sch. in 1952/3 programme. 

issued following licences for erection of 
houses:—10 at Girtrel!-rd. estate, Upton (Fortus 
Construction Co., Ltd.) ; 10 at Windermere-rd. estate 
(Victoria Estates, Ltd.) ; 28 at Berwyn-ave., Heath- 
field (E, Williams & ‘Son, 15, Grange-rd. West 
(under consideration). —B.C. received M.O.E. ap- 
proval for erection of Preston C.E. sch.; first stage 
of Fender C.P. and new buildings for junior por- 
tion of Christ. Church prim. schs. in 1952/3 pro- 
gramme. 

Blackpool.—T.C. enproes. plans for 124 houses at 
Kylemore-ave. and Valentia-rd., Knowles estate 
East, for R. Fielding & Son, Stanhope- rd. Works, 
Biackpool. Architects, Fairbrother, Hall & Hedges, 
Barclays Bank-chbrs. 

Bradford,—T.C. propose erection of police houses 
at Norman:tez., Eccleshill. 

Bromsgrove.—U.D.C. propose 450 non-traditional 
houses at Callowbrook. 

Carlisle—Cumberland Water Brd. are to convert 
St. John’s Vicarage into offices and headquarters.— 
R.C. authorities are considering erection of church, 
presbytery and parochial hall near Edgehill-rd. 
ae for the promoters are Oswald Goodier & 

, Chapel-st., Preston. 

gnt-ar) to issue licences to John Laing & 
Son, Dalston-rd., Carlisle, for 20 houses; A. S. 
Nixon, Ltd., 83, *Lowther-st. (10).—T.C. to ‘erect 12 
bungalows at Harraby Neighbourhood Unit and 14 
at Scalegate-rd. 

Consett.—North-Eastern Housing _ Association, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, has 
approached the U.D.C. regarding the purchase of 
two acres at Shotiey Bridge on which to erect 
houses.—U.D.C. to borrow £135,646 for 98 houses at 
Durham-rd., Leadgate. 

Coventry. ~ British Railways propose rebuilding of 
station to begin this year. 

.—Ext at Doncaster Royal In- 
firmary for Maternity Annexe, for Sheffield Reg. 

Hospital Brd. Architects, Pite, Son & Fairweather, 
6, Queen Anne’s-gate, 8.W.1 

Dorking.—U.D.C.’s proposal for the erection of 
500 houses at ro Farm has been approved 
by the M.O.H. & LG. 

Dudiey.—Boro’ A. to prepare alternative scheme 
for combined maternity, child welfaie and school 
health services clinic, for Helly Hall area, 

Durham.—T.C_ is seeking !oan sanction for 
£63,455 for 50 houses at Framwellgate Moor. City 
E., 'W. J. Green. 

Durham.—Cty. E.C. has asked rmission from 
M.E. to include in this year’s building programme, 
thé erection of a new prim. sch. (200 places) at 
Tow Law. G. R. Clayton, Court-la., Durham, is 
Cty. A. 

_ Felling (Co. Durham).—U.D.C. has been author- 
ised by Durham C.C. to develop land for housing 
on 75 acres adjoining Leam-la., 45 acres adjoining 
Wallace Village, 53 acres north of Ellen Wilkinson 
estate, land adjoining Fisherwel!-rd., Pelaw, and 
land adjoining Rectory-rd., Felling. —U.D.C. Hous- 
ing Officer (R. Morton) is ‘to prepare a scheme for 
276 houses south of Sunderland-rd., Felling, and 


mn +, 
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later plans for 60 houses near Fisherwell-rd., Pelaw, 
will be prepared 

Golborne.—U.D.C. seek loan of £85,480 for 58 
houses at Derby-rd. estate.—Propose erection of 
further 109. 

Gosforth.—_U.D.C. is seeking loan sanction for 
£21,500 for 16 flats in Haddricksmill-rd. Clifford 
Wyld is U.DC. S. 

Hazel Grove and Bramhalil.—U.D.C. propose 
further 48 houses, Bosden Fold site. Architect, 
Frank Bradley, 4, Wood-st., Bolton. 

Heanor.—U.D.C. S. to prepare Bane for 34 dwell- 
ings at Godkin estate, Langley Mill. 

Heywood.—B.C. propose erection of bungalows for 
the aged at Back King-st. 

Lancs.—E.C. propose extensions and adaptations 
to Poulton with Fearnhead Padgate C.E. sch. in 
1952/3 programme (£25,000); approved sketch plang 
for proposed new cty. sec. girls’ sch., Failsworth. 

E.C. received approval for following scheme in 
1952/3 programme :—Chorley South cty. sec. mod. 
(£163,200 est.); Great Crosby R.C. sec. mod. 
(£129,640); Huston with Roby St. Dominics R.C. 
sec. mod, (£129,640); phase 1 Prescot and Huyton 
girls’ gram. (£130,000); new inf. dept. at Pe eth 
ety. (£30,000) ; phase 1 Golborne Culceth cty. 
(£55,000) ; Golborne sec. mod, (phase 1, £100,000) ; 
Swinton and Pendlebury Ambrose Barlow R.C. sec. 
(£95,975); Faiksworth girls’ sec. mod, (£129,640) ; 
Stretford Firswood R.C. sec. mod. (£129,640). 

Leigh.—M.O.W. to erect new abattoir at West- 
leigh-rd.. 

Little Amwell.—Enfield U.D.C. propose to create a 
“ neighbourhood unit” of 2,500 houses and flats, 
with shops and schools. A 276-acre site has been 
selected near Little Amwell, and a compulsory pur- 
chase order for the land is to be sought. 

Liverpool.—T.C. to lease site at Kirkby Trading 
estate to Tubewrights, Ltd. 

Maghull.—P.C. approved erection of children’s 
home at Moorhey-rd. and Hall-la. 


Manchester.—T.C. propose new 
Ringway Airport. 

Middieton.—Lancs C.C. propose new fire stn. at 
Heywood New-rd. 

Nottingham.—Conversion of medical officers’ 
quarters into X-ray dept. at Hospital for Women, 
for Sheffield Reg. Hospita! Brd. Architects, Brom- 
ley & Cartwright, 6, Clarendon-rd., Nottingham. 

Oldham.—B.C. to erect further 46 dwellings at 
Limeside estate and 132 at Fitton Hill site. 

Sale.—B.C. approved plans for 20 houses at Kenil- 
worth-rd./Dunchurch-rd., for H. Hankinson, 3, The 
Downs, Altrincham.—B.C. to prepare quantities for 
40 dwellings at Oaklea estate No. 3 Development. 

Sheffield.—E. T. Sutherland & Sons, Ltd., propose 
extensions to factory at Huntsman-rd. 

Shefheld.—T.C. to lease site at Fox-la. to Notting- 
ham ee Diocesan Trustee for erection of new 
church. 

Shefheld.—University authorities 
buildings at Weston Park. 

Stanley (Co. Durham).—U.D.C. has approved 
plans by Durham Coal Brd. for surface reconstruc- 
tion and mine buildings at Beamish Mary Colliery. 
—U.D.C. is considering erection of aged people’s 
houses at Tanfield Lea. Suitable ‘sites have been 
suggested at Good-st. and Derwent-st. (22 houses), 
allotments opposite Good-st. (eight), and allotments 
near Jubilee- and Sydney-terrs. (18).—Surveyor has 
prepared layout plans for 57 houses, including 14 
aged people’s houses on South View site, Annfield 
Plain. 

Stockport.—B.C. S. submitted revised layout and 
plans for 35 flats at Mayorlaw-ave.—B.C. A. to pre- 
pare plans for canteen facilities and garage por- 
tion of new police buildings at John-st—B.C, to 
acquire site at Daw Bank for erection of omnibus 
station. 

B.C. approved plans for :—Two-storey extension to 
sheet-metal works for offices, etc. at 22, York-st., 
for F. Lees.—Layout for 56 houses, Keswick-rd., for 
H. T. Barnes & Sons, Ltd.—Two-storey extension at 
rear of 39, Buxton-rd.., for Stockport Motor House, 
Ltd.—Layout and detailed plans for 72 houses at 
Sundial estate, Marple-rd., for W. G. West, Ltd.—l4 
houses and garages at Crittenden-rd., for T. Fryer 
& Co —Industrial building at Kingston-st., for 
McFarlane & Harrison, Ltd. 

Towcester.—R.D.C.’s 1952/3 housing programme 
includes:—Blisworth (46), Stoke Bruerne (12), Old 
Stratford (26), Deanshanger (34), Shutlanger (10), 
Towcester No. 3 site (10), Towcester No. 4 site 
(104), and Cosgrove (30). 

Warrington. —T.C. to erect new ambulance depot 
at Longshaw-st., at, £5,000. 

Warwickshire.—E.C. received M.E. approval for 
the following in 1952/3 schools building programme: 
—Erection of Solihull Tudor Grange boys’ gram.— 
Rugby Harris C.E. sec. (£100,000).—Solihuli Shirley 
Heath jun.—Nuneaton St. Joseph’s R.C. sece- 
Sutton Coldfield Falcon Lodge jun.—Nuneaton Cald- 
well jun.—Solihull Dorridge jun.—E.C. to erect new 
workshop block at Mid-Warwickshire sch. for 
Further Education, Leamington (£49,000). 

Washington (Co. Durham).—U.D.C. to consider 
plans for erection of two- and three-bedroomed type 
houses on Oxford-ave. site. 


restaurant at 


propose new 


Weaverham.—P.C. received approval for construc- . 


tion of a recreation centre. 
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West Hartlepool.—T.C. has approved plans by 
Park Hill Estates, Ltd., for seven houses at Park 
Hill, Grange-rd.—Boro’ A. (A. G. Sinclair) has pre- 
geet plans for old people’s bungalows at Owton 

anor. 

Wigan.—M.E. approved erection of Springfield 
RC. sec. sch. 

Wigan.—Governing Body of Wigan and District 
Mining and Technical College propose additional 
accommodation. 

Woodford.—War Memorial Community Centre pro- 
pose early start on erection of new memorial hall, 
at £10,000. ® 


TENDERS 


* Denotes accepted. 

+ Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t Denotes recommended for acceptance, 

i Denotes accepted subjecs to modification. 
-.M. Government Depart- 





Denotes accepted by 
ments. 


Ayrshire.—Erection of a new secondary school at 
Glassford-rd., Kilmarnock, for C. Alexander 
Dunlop (L.), architect, King-st., Kilmarnock. Exca- 
vation, concrete, brick, building and allied works, 
“James Melville & Sons, Newmills, £121,662. 
Plumber, sanitary engineering and allied works, 
*Thomas Wylie & Son, Ltd., Kilmarnock, £11,694. 
Joinery, coreemey and allied works, *Anderson & 
Innes, Ltd., Kilmarnock, £34,173. Steel windows and 
casements and allied works, *The Crittall Manufac- 
turing Co., Ltd., Glasgow, £10,155. Asphalt roof 
covering and allied works, *Frank B. Price & Son, 
Ltd., Glasgow, £9,093. Heating engineering and 
installation and allied works, “George Gibson & 
Son, Ltd., Kilmarnock, £13,852. (Other contracts 
et. 

Blackburn.—Houses at Shadsworth-rd. site, for 
T.C.: *Middleton & Co. (Blackpool), Ltd., Bank-st. 
Sidings, Blackpool, £168,872 (124); *Gregory’ Flats, 
Ltd., Worthing, £50,136 (40 flats). 

Blackpoo!l.—Four houses and eight flats at Brans- 
tree-rd., for T.C.: *Simmons Bros., 71, Lancaster- 
rd., Marton, £12,688; two houses and four flats: *T. 
Walsh & Son, Blackpool, £6,382. 

Bootle.—Houses at Sterrix-la. site, for B.C.: 
*Direct Labour, £20,202 (22); *Lioyd & Cross, Ltd., 
Argyze-st., Birkenhead, £20,645 (22). 

Brighton.—114 flats at Lewes-rd., estate for T.C. : 
*James Miller and Partners, Ltd., £169,750. 

British Railways.—New contracts placed by Lon- 
don Midland Region:—Henry Hope & Sons, Ltd., 
Smethwick, Birmingham, for renewal of roof cover- 
ings with patent glazing, at Blackburn passenger 
station; Robertson Building Service, H. H. Robert- 
son Co., Ellesmere Port, Wirral, Cheshire, for re- 
newal of roof coverings with Robertson Protected 
Metal Sheeting, at Blackburn passenger station and 
for renewal of roof coverings with same material 
at Rugby Midland station north end; W. Bush & 
Son, Ltd., New-st., Alfreton, Derbys, for re- 
moval of track and superstructure of bridge No. 11 
and telegraph pole line, Pilling to Knott End sec- 
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tion of the Knott End branch railway; Leonard 
Fairclough, Ltd., Chapel-st., Adlington, Lancs, for 
provision of sidings, earthworks, drainage, fencing, 
and ash ballasting, etc., at Hartfo Junction, 
Wallerscote. 

Buteshire.—The Scottish Veterans’ Association is 
to erect at Barone-rd., Rothesay, a scheme of three 
and four apartment houses. J. A. W. Grant (F.), 
architect, 36, Melville-st., Edinburgh. Robert T. B. 
Gilray, F.F.S., quantity surveyor, 60, Castlest., 
Edinburgh. *Allan & Johnston, Ltd., Glasgow. 

Chesterfield.— Extensions to Technical College, for 
poate C.C.: *Ford & Weston, Ltd., Osmaston-rd., 

erby. 

_Crompton.—30 houses (split trades), for U.D.C. 
Excavator, concretor, drainlayer and bricklayer: 
*F. W. Halton, Stagpasture-rd., Oldham. Carpenter 
and joiner: *W. Foy, Beal-la., Shaw. Tilers: *R. 
Bamford, Rochdale-rd., Royton, and *Marley Tile 
Co., Ltd. Plumber: *H. Wrigtey, Wesley-st., Roy- 
ton. Plasterer: *S. Robinson, Somerset-st., Oldham, 
and *E, Pearce, Harmony-st., Oldham. 


Darlington.—28 houses at Firth Moor site, for 
T.C. E. A. Tornbohm, Boro’ A.: *Boddy & Bell, 
Thomas -st., Darlington. Cesar 

Darlington.—100 houses at Springfield site, for 
TL. E. A. Tornbohm, Boro’ A.: *Blackett & Sons, 
Bondgate, Darlington. 


_Daventry.—12_ houses at Braunston and two at 
Newnham, for R.D.C.: *Haynes & Sons (Daventry), 
Ltd., London-rd., Daventry, £17,123; *F. J. C. 
Leatherland, Weedon, £2,811. 


Doncaster.—Seven shops and flats at Cantley 
estate, for B.C.: *Direct Labour, £71,171. 

Durham.—First instalment of Technical College, 
for C.C. G. R. Clayton, Cty. A., Court-la., Durham: 
*Edgar Lawson, Ltd., Albert-hill, Darlington, 
£203,879 (new tender). 

Easington.—First instalment of new Technica! 
College, for Durham C.C. G. R. Clayton, Cty. A., 
Court-la., Durham: *J. Huntley & Son, Marion-st., 
Sunderland, £137,718. 

Eccles.—102 houses at Ellesmere Park estate, for 

<.: *Roy & Partners, 25, Cross-st., Manchester, 
£137,352. 

Glasgow.—Erection of new primary school at 
Rookfie'd-rd., Balarnock. John MacNab (F.), archi- 
tect, 129, Bath-st., Glasgow. *The Bristol Aeroplane 
Co. (Housing), Ltd., Weston-super-Mare, £21,940. 

_ Gosforth .(Northumberland).—Nine flats at junc- 
- of P mero an High-st., for U.D.C.: 
*Cussins (Contractors), Ltd., The Drive 

£18,579 “(revised tender). — 

Hammersmith.—Works for B.C. Thiee flats at 
34-38, St. Peter’s-rd.: *Direct Labour, ‘£7,149: five 
flats at 57-59, Percy-rd.: *Direct Labour, £8,835. * 

Heanor.—52 houses at Marlpool Farm estate, for 
U.D.C.: *Vic Hallam (Contract : igley 
iin Sern ( ractors), Ltd., Langley 

Hebburn-on-Tyne.—40 “ People’s” type hous t 
Campbell Park housing scheme, for D.C. — C. 
Bestow, S.: *Direct Labour. 

Leeds.—Dining-room and kitchen at Roundhay 
sch., for E.C.: *Wm. Airey & Sons (Le 
Eldon House, Leeds 2, £19,914. oe 

{London (Air Ministry)—List of new works con- 
tracts to the value of £500 or over placed by Direc- 
torate of Contracts for the week ended May 17 :— 

Building work: J. E. Billings and Co. (Oxford) 
Ltd., Oxford. Dismaniling and re-erection of fuel 
installation: Sir Alfred McAlpine and Son, Ltd., 
Wirral, Cheshire. General maintenance work : Sim- 
cock and Usher, Ltd., Northampton; R. Corben and 
Sson., Lid., Hastings. Repairs to runways, ete. : 
= oe ae pe 3 yk Ltd., Wolverhampton. 

stallation of air conditioni: : i 
Crittall and Co., Ltd., W.1. et ee 

London (L.C.C.).—The undermentioned contracts 
exceeding £2,500 in value have been placed by the 
London County Council during the period April 24 


- to May 16 :— 


Electrical installation at Canonbury County Prim. 
Sch.,1slington, Buchanan and Curwen, Ltd. ; Electrical 
installation at John Burns County Prim. Sch.,S.W.11, 
Alexander Hawkins and Sons., Ltd.; Electrical in- 
stallation at Flint Street County Prim. Sch., 
Southwark, Artisans (Electrical), Ltd.; Thomas Fair- 
child County Prim. Sch, N.1., London Electricity 
Board; Alteration to pavilion, Wadham Lodge play- 
ing fields, W. T. Williamson; Reconstruction of art- 
room roof. at Cassland County Sec. Sch., Hackney, 
E. Satterthwaite, Ltd.; Painting and cleaning North 
Hammersmith Sec. Girls’ ang Wormholt Park 
County Prim. Schools, Kensington, J. Kinninmont 
and Sons, Ltd.; Painting and_cleaning Brookfield 
re Girls’ Sch., St. Paneras, Kniftons Contactors, 


GYLondon (M.0.W.).—Contracts placed by M.O.W. 
for week ended May 10:— 

London: Metropole Bldgs., Northumberland-ave., 
Internal painting, C. & T. Painters, Ltd., Mordaunt- 
rd., Harlesden, N.W.10; Selfridges Annexe, Duke- 
st., W.1, Adaptations, John Greenwood, Lid., King 
William-st. House, Arthur-st., E.C.1. Bucks : 
Teachers’ Training Coens. letchley Park, Altera- 
tions and additions, Webster & Cannon, Lid., 42, 
Cambridge-st., Aylesbury. Essex: T.E., Southend- 
on-Sea, Additions and alterations, S$. Cronin & Sons, 
Ltd., Brentwood; M/F Stores, Kelvedon Airfield, 
Adapts. to huts, J. S. Norton, St. Andrew’s Works, 
Colchester-rd., Halstead. 
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UNITE FOR STRENGTH 


FEDERATION 
OF MASTER 
BUILDERS 


CONTINUES TO EXPAND 

AND IS THE LARGEST 

NATIONAL ORGANISATION 
IN THE INDUSTRY 





MEMBERSHIP 


at 31st December, 1951 


10,962 


ENROL NOW 
SUBSCRIPTION £5.5.0 pa. 


London Region—37 Areas 
And over 100 Provincial Branches 








Phone or write : 


SECRETARY, 
26 GT. ORMOND ST., HOLBORN, W.C.1 
Tel.: CHAncery 7583 (4 lines) 


Telegrams: ‘* EFEMBE, Holb, London”’ 


The Address of your Branch Secretary 
will be forwarded. 


THE BUILDER 


Contractors, _Litd., sewonaiio-y ie Notts: 
Painting and decorating, Tunbridge, 
Spondon. Lincs: ~ ME A John Holmes 
(Builders), Ltd., Doncaster. Cumberland : Building 
work, The Building & Repairs Co. Carlisle. Derbys 

Roof repairs, Berry Wiggins & Co., London. 
Yorks: Miscellaneous, R. B. Satnbtidges *Stockton- 


on-Tees; J. W. Maw & Son, Ltd., York. Ches: 
Building work, Jas. Tompkinson & Co., Ltd., Liver- 

pool 3. Denbighshire : Miscellaneous, ‘Alan ‘Wilson, 
Vorvd. Rhy}. Glamorgan : Ps repairs, Berry 
Wiggins & Co., Ltd., London, E.C.4. Hampshire : 
Miscellaneous, A. “S Saunders, Ltd., Southampton. 


Wilts : Miscellaneous, J. T. Parsons & Son Lid., 
Salisbury. Hampshire : on A 
Cooper, Shanklin, 1.0.W.; J. Dunning & Sons 
(Weyhill), Ltd., Weyhill, =} Andover. Berks : 


Misce!laneous, W. G. Sheppard (Bldrs.) w. Guild- 
ford. Hampshire : Miscellaneous, W. RB. Smit! th, 
Hayling Island. 

Loughhorough.—Houses at Ashby-rd. estate, for 
B.C.: *Wm. Corah & Son, ‘Ltd., Pinfold-gate, Lough- 
borough, £36,974 (28), *Wm. Davis & Co. ‘(Leices- 
ter), Ltd., Forest-rd., ‘Loughborough, £26,557 (20). 

Margate.—28 houses at Chapel Hill, for T.C.: 
*Baker & Sons, Ltd., St. Augustine’s-ave., Mar ate, 
£6,249 (5); *A. Miles & Son, Minnis-rd., Birching- 
ton, £9,524 (7); *Miles & Peall, Ltd., 85, Dane-rd., 
Margate, £9,524 (7); *W. Pay & Sons, Helena-ave., 
Margate, £7,399 (6); *Shilston & Wiltshire, Ltd., 
245, Canterbury- rd., Birchington, £3,855 (3). 

Montrose.—Erection of new buildings and altera- 
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tions to plant at ~ Glaxo Chemical factory, Cob- 
den-st.: *R. Pert & Sons, Ltd., Montrose. 
Newark.—51 houses for T.C.: *Geo. Nd gg 
Co., Ltd., London (26 houses and 44 flats) ; *E. e- 
Ltd., 20, Diamond-ave., East Kirby, £89,741. 


man, 
Newquay.—Sec. mod ame 4 Cornwall C.O. 
uadear Giogten (F.), ay N. Coles (Con- 


tractors), Ltd., Sutton- i ee £119,680. 
Ringwood and Fordingbridge.—Houses for R.D.C. 
Plans by Frank Andrews (L.), 45, High-st., Ring- 
wood. 20 at Wessex estate, Ringwood: *New 
Forest Construction Co., Highcliffe ; eight at Brans- 
gore, nr. Christchurch: *F. Box Sons, Glenville- 
rd., Winton, Bournemouth; six at Burley: *R. E. 
Powell & Partners, New Milton. 


Sanquhar.—16 ang at Deer Park, for T.C.: 
*Messrs. Miller, £25,742 

Shardiow.—20 houses at Woodlands-ave., 
way estate, Borrowash, for R.D.C,: 
(Builders), Ltd., Derby, £29,962. 

Shefheld.—Houses for T.C. 22 at Parsons Cross 
estate (Parts 1 and 2) and four at Manor (Alison- 
cres.): *Redmile & Poole, Ltd.; two at Birley 
estate: *J. W. Sivil, Ltd.; four police houses at 
Vicarage-la., Dore: *Wilson & Middleton, Ltd., 

South Shields.—30 houses at Harton Downhill, 
for T.C. John Reid, B.E,: *Direct Labour (in lieu 
of tender of G. Bailey, Ltd., withdrawn). 

Stockport—Houses for B.C., at Brinnington 
estate: * Oakes & Sons, Ltd. £39,133 (28); *J. 
Foulkes & Sons, Ltd., £55,640 (38); *H. Owen & 
Sons, Ltd. (33) ; *G. Wimpey & Co., Ltd., London (45 
“No Fines *): 20 houses at Houldsworth estate: 
*W. Farley & Co., Ltd., £29,287 (rest of Stockport). 

Tarvin.—Houses _" R.D.C. Four at © The 
Meadows, Ashton: *T. Nixon & non. Kelsall, wy A 
two at Beeston: *J. ‘Wright & Son, High- st., 
porley, £2,560; four and four Peat in at Old’ Hall. 
st., Malpas : *J. Wright & Son, £9,620; eight at 
Rookery- rd., Tilston, Malpas: *W. Hu ghes, 
don, £10, 240; four at Goeary au. Paredon: 
“—s & Son, Farndon, £5,120 

jurso.—18 Dunedin houses, for T.C.: 
Hall (Builders). Ltd., 696. 

Walsall.—Junior dept. at Alun Well C.P. sch., for 
E.C.: *Deacon Boardman, Ltd., Algernon-st., 
Walsall, £59,651. 

Whitby.—38 dwellings at Mount estate, for T.C.: 
*Mollekin Bros., Scarborough, £50,175 (subject to 
Ministry approval). 

Wood Green.—28 flats at Lordship-!a., and Ellen- 
poe -rd., for T.C.: *John Wilmot & Sons, 
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